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les a chain saw. 





.for army speed 










UNCLE SAM wanted a dependable gasoline-driven chain saw 
—built to strict specifications on performance. The saw was 
urgently needed by the U. S. Army Engineers. 


Disston took on the job of producing such a saw—and 
delivered the goods! This saw will do the work of 20 men— 
will cut through a 2-foot tree trunk in 17 seconds ! In order to 
speed the lumber industry’s tremendous production program, 
Disston is prepared to manufacture this gasoline-driven chain 
saw in 4, 5 and 6 foot capacities... all powered with an 
11 H.P. Mercury engine. 


This is another significant Disston accomplishment in saw- 
making. It is the kind of achievement in quality and crafts- 
manship that yox enjoy in such standard tools as Disston wood 
and metal cutting saws, files, hack saw blades, tool bits, 
machine knives. .’. and steel. 


Disston quality means long tool life and superior tool 
performance. Free Disston Conservation Control instruction 
cards covering 34 tools will help you make the best use of 
man-power .. . Employ them both to conserve valuable man- 
minutes and shorten the way to Victory. For information 
on tools or free cards write Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
525 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 









REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


and help win the war 






Disston craftsmanship builds 
stamina and dependability in the POWER 
CHAIN SAWS supplied to the U. S. Armed 
Forces... Other precision-made Disston 
tools for general use include Circular Rip, 
Cross-cut and Combination Saws; Grooving 
Saws and Dados; Dissteel Thin Planet 
Knives, Veneer Knives, Hog Knives and 
Cutter Heads. 
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You may know her by name. But out at the 
bomber plant it’s No. 629. Certainly she could 
find easier work! But, to her way of thinking, 
the easier ones aren’t so essential these days. 
At this particular job she has released a man 
for fighting . . . is helping produce something 
he can fight with. 


Taking over a man’s job hasn’t made her any 
less a woman. Cover- 
alls and grimy hands 
can’t hide her inher- 
ent desires. Just the 
reverse. More than 
ever she longs for the 
peace and comfort ofa 
home...and the music 
of children’s laughter. 


Even now she’s 


Gorpvyce-Crossett 


Distributors for: Fordyce Lumber Co.. Fordyce, Ark. and Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Atk. 
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thinking of her man overseas; is praying for 
his safe return and that glorious day when she 
can take on a lifelong responsibility as a home 
maker. Tonight, she will fall asleep planning 
more improvements for her home-to-be.. .and 
tomorrow night still others. 


She thinks of these things, too, when she buys 
War Bonds on pay day. They not only are 
helping speed up Victory now, but also will 
help finance their home building after 
Victory has been won. 


She is no exception. As No. 629, she’s 
typical of thousands of other serious minded, 
patriotic women ... now war workers, but 
potential home makers. Today, they can only 
dream house plans. But just wait till Johnny 
comes marching home! 


Sates Co. Gest, ie 


“Af BERMAY 
May 29, 1943, AMERICAN LUMBERN* 
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Put Lumber | 
Dealers in 
the War 











Several years ago a metropolitan newspaper devoted half of its front 
page to the story of two young bandits who had been sentenced to prison 
terms after a summer-long series of robberies and murders. On page six 
of the same issue, four paragraphs were devoted to reporting a music 
festival participated in by more than two thousand high school boys and 
girls comprising over fifty bands, orchestras and drum corps. 

We take up residence in a glass house when we criticize editors for the 
manner in which they weigh the relative importance of news stories, but we 
did criticize that example of journalism on the ground that it emphasized 
all out of proportion the exception to the rule for American youth. It 
played down the positive and played up the negative. 

We believe that some of the top administrators of our wartime civilian 
economy are guilty of a similar mistake. Too many of their energies and 
too much of their thinking are negative. Too much time is spent in telling 
what cannot be done—aiming at the rare exception, the chiseler in the 
retail lumber business. As a corrolary, too little of their thinking is positive 
—aimed at enlisting as a new force in the war the overwhelming majority 
of dealers who seek to fit themselves into the war picture rather than fit 
that picture to themselves. It is time that policy makers at the top of Wash- 
ington administrative pyramids alter their thinking in the interest of con- 
structively channeling the tremendous abilities and resources, and the 
patriotism of practically every retail lumber dealer. 

To imply by negative administration of laws that a handful of smarties 
who, study each new limitation and restriction order with a view to finding 
evasions are typical of the retail lumber industry, is as diametrically opposed 
to the true picture as an implication that two young bandits are typical of 
American youth, when a thousand times as many young men and women 
stand as irrefutable evidence to the contrary. 

We are approaching what can be a bottleneck in shipping because of 
limited war production plant facilities to make boxing and crating. We are 
wasting next winter's fuel because lumber is not available for the manu- 
facture of storm sash. We are handicapping the dealer in fulfilling one of 
his major functions, the maintenance of homes at a standard that insures 
the public health. We have made it extremely difficult for the dealer to 
provide the farmer with necessary crop storage and other farm service 
buildings. 

The dealer and his production and distribution facilities should be con- 
sidered as weapons to be used against the enemy. There are necessary war 
jobs for the dealers to do, and they know what those jobs are. Both the 
dealers and the national welfare need positive rather than negative inter- 
pretations of M-208 and L-290 if we are to accept their cry for enlistment 
as another strong force against the Axis powers. 

Let us start using the dealer for the manufacture of boxes and crates. 
Let us make lumber available at once to place in his hands the storm sash 
for next year. Let us get him at least some lumber for his necessary farm 
building and home maintenance needs. Let us have a positive approach to 
the dealer as a natural resource to be used in winning the war. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, May 29, 1943 
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controlled by important factors in 
the business picture. Coal crisis 
dramatized this situation, is actu- 
ally but a minor part of the story. 


Methods of control have been 
too loose, too widely scattered. OPA 
was given the perilous job of fixing 
prices, with too little direction over 
factors that actually determine 
prices. Result, OPA is in serious 
danger of being liquidated; at least 
of being reduced to an operating 
agency, doing the bidding of policy- 
making agencies. Whatever hap- 
pens to OPA, the problems will re- 
main to be solved. 





Emergency lumber for farmers 
on way. Government seems to be 
making unusual speed, for it. At 
this writing, the order hasn’t been 
released; apparently is nearly com- 
pleted. Lack of lumber, especially 
of boards, in agricultural yards has 
reached alarming _ proportions. 
You’re justified in expecting some 
relief soon. 


Subsidy program will be tried, 
here & there, despite general op- 
position of Congress and the farm 
bloc; first in the food field, to 
stimulate more production, later in 
many other fields. 


Lumber production is rising; 
not too rapidly, but it’s a move in 
the right direction. Production is 
the one thing that can ease the in- 
dustry’s problems. You can’t con- 
struct buildings with priority or- 
ders. Some evidence that defer- 
ment of essential lumber workers 
is making progress; but difficulty 
in the main is that lumber produc- 
tion needs the young men, sound in 
wind & limb, that the Army wants. 


Distribution yards may continue 
until July 1 to sell softwood lum- 
ber at prices reflecting transpor- 
tation rates in effect before May 
15. The six percent increase in 
freight rates granted the railroads 
Was rescinded as of the second date. 
Present stocks in the yards car- 
ned that extra freight charge; and 
the yards are given until July 1 to 
on them. Amendment 6, MPR 


Mahogany plywood, a critical 
material in production of planes & 


ships, has been removed from price 
Control. 


Yellow poplar, sweet gum & 
Water tupelo logs, all lengths, have 
en placed under dollars-and-cents 


Anti-inflation battle officially 
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ceilings. Formerly the ceilings 
were on lengths from eight to six- 
teen feet; resulting in higher prices 
for longer and shorter lengths. 


Log & bolt buying plants may 
ask for suspension of ceiling prices 
while they prepare area-pricing pe- 


titions. 
tions. 


OPA announces condi- 
Amendment 5, MPR 348. 


PD-1A applications processed 
in the field have limits raised from 
$100 to $500. More than 80 per- 
cent of all PD-1A applications will 
now be handled entirely by field 
offices. 


War Manpower has ruled that 
the cutting of pulpwood and the 
manufacture of pulp and certain 
kinds of paper are “essential ac- 
tivities”; thus removing a serious 
handicap from those _ industries. 
WMC intended that the December 
listings of forestry, logging and 
lumbering as essential activities 
should be understood to include 
pulpwood cutting. Workers did not 
so understand it and, finding them- 
selves apparently omitted, began to 
shift to war industries or to farm- 
ing. The paper shortage resulted 
largely from lack of workers in the 
woods. Chairman Nelson, of WPB, 
has appealed to farmers in pulp- 
producing areas to make extra ef- 
forts to help meet pulpwood produc- 
tion needs. 


Builders of privately financed 
war housing, started on or after 
Feb. 10, are obliged to determine 
that only “indispensable, in-migrant 
war workers” occupy these units. 
They may accept applicants having 
Referral Cards from the local War 
Housing Center, may refer appli- 
cants to the Center for determina- 
tion of eligibility, may accept ap- 
plicants they believe eligible and 
then fill out forms NHA 60-8 and 
file them with the center. Builders 
whose applications for priority as- 
sistance were filed before Feb. 10 





A page of vital information 
and comment digested for 
busy 
material executives. 















lumber and building 





are not obliged to house only in- 
migrant war workers, but they are 
urged to follow the same rules 
voluntarily. 


Gasoline shortage, due to flood 
break in the “Big Inch” & more 
especially to heavy demands of 
overseas Armed Forces, continues 
to be grave. Eastern seaboard sup- 
plies are at critically low levels. 
Expect tighter rationing in the 
Middle West. 


Mandatory conversion to coal 
—for industrial users of fuel oil— 
is on the way for a dozen or more 
States. Meanwhile it has been an- 
nounced that pressures on house- 
holders will be somewhat lightened. 
For instance, a householder heat- 
ing with oil was automatically 
denied application for additional 
fuel unless he could prove it im- 
possible to change his plant to coal. 
This rule is being lifted. Chances 
are that coal may have to be ra- 
tioned, here & ‘there, next winter. 


In Congress: Much talk of some 
form of “forced savings.”  Ad- 
ministration’s request for greatly 
increased taxes will not get through 
Congress; not this session. Two 
houses are at odds over anti-strike 
legislation. Senate has passed the 
Connally bill; House will substitute 
a much more drastic act; the two 
will have difficulty in getting to- 
gether wnless there is a general & 
prolonged coal strike. Feeling in 
Washington is that Chrysler strike 
was not “unauthorized”; was too 
well organized to be a spontaneous 
blow-up. If it continues & spreads, 
expect quick passage of anti-strike 
legislation. 


War Manpower frying to get 
Army & Navy to lower physical re- 
quirements; thus to take fewer 
fathers, more single men with 
minor physical defects. 
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Second article in 
a series on build- 
ing material 
dealer advertis- 
ing. Data cour- 
tesy of Norm Ad- 
vertising, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


IRECT MAIL can be dynamite, 
or it can be drivel! Whether 
or not a dealer scores direct 

hits with this medium depends 
upon his understanding of its ad- 
vantages and limitations. 

Its cardinal advantage? Flexi- 
bility! The common denominator 
of all successful salesmanship is 
servicing the consumer’s real needs, 
not “high pressuring” him into 
buying products he has little use 
for, or can ill afford. To this end, 
direct mail can do an excellent job 
when properly used. Actually, it 
enables the dealer to personalize his 
selling message and adapt it to the 
prospect’s individual requirements 
in much the same way as personal 
salesmanship, at lower cost. 


Supplements Newspaper 
Advertising 

Specialized in function, direct 
mail pulls best when used as sup- 
plementary ammunition in con- 
junction with your regular news- 
‘paper advertising and personal sell- 
ing. You will find it consistently 
more productive when you concen- 
trate your fire principally upon 
people who have already expressed 
a desire for your materials but can 
not be sold right now, for one rea- 
son or another. 

There are many instances in 
which the dealer can not make per- 
sonal calls repeatedly without the 
risk of being considered an unwel- 
come, high-pressured nuisance, or 
because of the expense involved. In 
such cases, direct mail is partic- 
ularly effective in sustaining the 
prospect’s interest, provided one 
takes the trouble to check the pros- 
pect’s likes and dislikes and send 
him letters elaborating on the 
points that claimed his attention 
during previous visits. 

In the case of families consider- 
ing a new home before the war, for 
example, direct mail is an excellent 
tool for sustaining the increasing 
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desire. With rubber and gas ra- 
tioned, not to mention shoe leather, 
frequent calls upon these prospects 
would be both expensive and need- 
less at present. But by keeping 
them posted on changing regula- 
tions, improved materials available 
for Post War use and plans suited 
to their own family needs, you can 
keep alive their interest until re- 
strictions and priorities are lifted. 

You can also break ground for 
future business with direct mail on 






















































purchasing War Bonds for a new 
home or extensive remodeling later. 
Promotions of this sort are espe- 
cially successful since they jog the 
consumer into taking some definite 
initial action; and the more steps 
you can induce him to take within 
present day limitations, the more 
certain you are of closing that Post 
War sale. The really alert dealer 
knows that now is the time to sow 
his seed for Victory profits! If he 
doesn’t, someone else will, either in 
the building field or in a competi- 
tive industry. 

Another specialized function of 
direct mail is to stimulate sales for 
materials with more limited mar- 
kets that do not warrant the use 
of regular newspaper space but are, 
nevertheless, profitable. In some 
areas, dealers have created sub- 
stantial business catering to the 
needs of people operating hatch- 
eries, grain bins, nurseries or de- 
partment stores utilizing com- 
mercial display materials. Look 
around and inventory your com- 
munity’s requirements. 

Such prospects comprise smaller 
groups, but filling their needs can 
become a very lucrative sideline. 
If you have never pursued these 
markets because of the expense and 
time entailed by personal calls, di- 
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rect mail will develop them for you 
at minimum cost. 

An intensive direct mail cam- 
paign, reinforced with the pulling 
power of regular newspaper ads, 
is also helpful in accelerating sales 
in areas slow to respond to personal 
salesmanship. An example of this 
is farm trade. The time to act is 
not when the farmer has just sold 
his livestock or produce and every- 
one else is competing for his fa- 
vors! A whirlwind courtship does 


not fool anybody, least of all the 
farmer. 
Get in your groundwork months 


before with personalized letters 
that reveal your understanding of 
his special problems and stress con- 
crete ways and means to solve them. 
Then when he writes for more in- 
formation, follow through with a 
personal call. 
Selective Mailing Most 
Effective 

The kind of direct mail that con- 
tains hidden dynamite is, above all, 
selective! It is the selectivity of 
both copy and mailing lists that 
determines the returns from a cam- 
paign and precludes waste distribu- 
tion. Mailings to names on old lists 
are a waste of postage and circula- 
tion. This is particularly apropos 
right now; war conditions are con- 
tinually creating new markets and 
cancelling out old ones. 

There are several ways to keep 
lists on a current basis. One of the 
most efficient methods of eliminat- 
ing dead wood is to have a notice 
printed in the lower left hand 
corner of envelopes addressed 1 
the usual way to old prospects, and 
worded as follows: “Postmaster: If 
undeliverable for any reason, notify 
sender on Form 3547, postage for 
which is guaranteed.” Though the 
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mailing piece will not be returned, 
the reason for non-delivery will 
be sent to the sender in all cases. 
The sender pays 2c for Form 3547. 

A card file is the most convenient 
system for keeping records intact. 
It enables you to keep a list of 
all material sent to each prospect, 
mailing dates, his response, how it 
was followed up and when. Make 
sure addresses are correct and 
names properly spelled to save both 
ruffled egos and postage. 

Newspapers, chamber of com- 
merce bulletins, tax assessment re- 
ports and property transferral no- 
tices are all good sources for leads 
that may develop into worthwhile 
prospects. Employees can also be 
helpful in keeping records up to 
date by making a habit of listing 
names and addresses of new fami- 
lies moving into town. List should 
include pepole you can sell in the 
future as well as those you can sell 
right now. You will also want to 
check your files to be sure all those 
listed are located in territory you 
can still cover. 

The same principles outlined in a 
previous article on newspaper ad- 
vertising should be observed in the 
preparation of your direct mail. 
Service is the thing! Every piece 
you send out should be keyed to the 
self-interest of the consumer and 
appeal to his basic emotions. 

Be definite! Be specific! Sales 
letters or post cards with reminder 
copy on “specials,” seasonal items 
or new terms particularly suited to 
the individual’s needs will do a lot 
more for you than general copy. 
One way to dramatize your selling 
message is to mail out check lists 
of possible repairs, with an ap- 
proximate cost estimate and terms 
noted after each job. 


Timeliness 


A decided advantage of direct 
mail used in conjunction with your 
newspaper advertising, is timeli- 
hess. When news breaks’ that 
affects your business, capitalize on 
it through your newspaper copy, 
followed up with direct mail en- 
larging upon it. Such material 
might be on new financing or build- 
ing regulations, special shipments 
of merchandise and other items of 
definite news value in your com- 
munity. The reasons for releasing 
this information through your 
newspaper are to get greater cov- 
‘tage and to “scoop” competitors 
While your direct mail is being 
Printed or typed. In this way, you 
‘an follow up logical prospects sys- 
lematically with personal calls and 
Mailing pieces. 
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HEART ACHES AND HEAD ACHES 


Last week’s American Lumberman published obituaries of 
25 lumbermen who had passed away, eight of whom had died 
from heart attacks. 


This is not surprising when we consider the efforts they 
have had to put forth trying to get enough lumber to keep 
things going. 


With us, until last week, our last car of lumber arrived in 


April 1942. 


From then on we begged, pleaded, coaxed, schemed, and 
pestered Fred Gilchrist, trying to place orders for more lumber, 
but without success, until last month, when we were really sur- 
prised to get acceptances for two cars. These cars have arrived, 
and we can now handle some business, although we still do not 
have half the stock we ought to have. 

The materials we have received are as follows: 

A fair quantity of 2x4, 2x6 and 2x8, not very dry. 

A small quantity of 2x10, 2x12, 4x4 and 4x6, not very dry. 

A fair quantity of fir drop siding and flooring, bone dry. 

Smaller quantities of white pine car siding, shiplap, sheet- 
ing and common boards, all nice and dry. 

The grades of all this lumber are as good as we have ever 
had, which is pleasing to us. 

We are still not in position to handle large orders, but can 
take care of small jobs, repairs, etc. in good shape. We are 
turning down orders from people of other communities, as we 
feel our home people should have preference. 


Art Erickson and his crew have been making self feeders, 
hog bungalows, feed bunks, etc., for us as rapidly as possible. 
If you are going to need anything of this kind, give us your 
order as far ahead as possible, as we cannot always get help on 
a moment’s notice. 


And when you buy this lumber we will have to ask you to 
sign a paper showing what use you are making of it. This we 
will need in order to make a showing that we need more lumber 
to replace what we have sold. 


And, if the lumber business makes heart aches, the coal 
business brings headaches, so when you come for coal bring 
along some aspirin tablets. We have a fair supply of coal on 
hand, but until this turmoil is over we may have to ration it 
out to those who need it worst, and make it go as far as possible. 
Those who have already filled their bins can pat themselves on 
their backs. We have orders on file, but don’t know when they 
will be shipped. You should place your orders now for delivery 
when we get the coal. The more orders we have on file the 
louder we can yell for more coal. 

And that’s that. 


51 years, no 2 alike. 


J. T. GRANT & SON 


ROLFE, IOWA 


(run in a local newspaper) 
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Prefabrication is spoken of as being a new in- 
dustry. Many of us in this field do not feel that we 
are a part of a new industry, but that prefabrication 
is one part of the construction industry treated as a 
whole. The aim of all in this industry is to produce 
a better structure, whether it be a house, a barn or a 
chicken coop in less time and at as low cost as 
possible. 


Lumbermen fo Stay 

Those who prophesy that houses will be manu- 
factured like automobiles and set up for living in an 
hour or less; that there will spring up a “Detroit” 
for the housing industry, and that the lumbermen, 
architects, plumbers and contractors will be forced 
out of business, just do not know what they are talk- 
ing about. Those lumbermen and contractors and 
architects who say that prefabricators cannot pro- 
duce anything except box-like structures and that 
these are of inferior quality, are also mis-informed 
as to what is going on. 


No "Detroit" for Housing 

These errors in thinking can be cleared up if we 
will take a realistic view of the matter and try to 
get down to some of the fundamentals. I am con- 
fident there will be no “Detroit” of the housing in- 
dustry, The automobile industry began production 
by assembly. One manufacturer produced engines, 
another bodies, and others other parts. These were 
shipped to one central point and a complete car was 
assembled. This method proved uneconomical be- 
cause it was and is cheaper to make all parts in one 
place and transport the car as a whole and on wheels. 
Thus grew Detroit. It grew because economy neces- 
sitated delaying the transportation of parts of an 
automobile as long as possible. An automobile can 
be moved for from three to four cents per mile. 

Houses or other buildings must be a site assembled 
job, and the more direct the transportation of parts, 
the greater the economy. The same automobile will 
do for Oregon, Texas, Florida and Maine. The same 
house will not. , 


Shipping Must Be Short 


Of course, a factory producing a thousand houses 
per day can affect savings, but the greater area over 
which shipment must be made in order to sell a 
thousand houses per day increases the delivery cost 
by more than the amount saved in manufacturing. 
The prefabrication of houses or house parts, in our 
opinion, means a lot of plants which, except for cer- 
tain special parts, do not ship their produce more 
than three hundred to three hundred fifty miles. 
Two Significant Points 

So far, I have tried to point out two things. First, 
don’t think you have to move from where you are in 
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Your place i 
Prefabrication 





order to become a part of this industry, or to make 
a contribution to its development. Second, don’t try 
to laugh at prefabrication, because it is here to stay. 


Fewer Pieces 


Every lumber dealer, time and time again, has sold 
carpentry material for a house and has delivered it 
to the site. A prefabricating company does exactly 
the same thing but, while you ship hundreds of items, 
we ship dozens and this is the difference in our 
operations. You ship a door, door trim, hardware, 
lumber. We ship a panel four feet wide and eight 
feet high, with the door hung in it, hardware and 
trim on. The use of machinery enabled the manu- 
facture of that panel and the hanging of the door 
and the installation of the hardware to be done in a 
few minutes. Between the supply yard and the job 
we have set a manufacturing plant. Those of us 
who believe in prefabrication are confident that the 
number of pieces delivered to produce any given 
structure, will continue to decrease in the future. 
In other words, it will be necessary for all of you to 
reduce the number of parts which you sell. 


Dealers Face Change 


In floor sections, wall panels and cabinets, you 
must expect to see increased use of glass, steel, plas- 
tics, aluminum, magnesium, rubber and other ma- 
terials. In short, the prefabrication business does 
not threaten you as merchants, but it does threaten 
to change the form of the things you sell. You have, 
in the past, looked to the manufacturer of the prod- 
uct which you sold to do national advertising and 
supply special salesmen and technicians to push new 
or special products. We believe that in the future as 
the number of parts which you sell decreases, and as 
these parts incorporate a wider variety of materials, 
you will find yourself looking more and more to the 
prefabricator for those services which the manv- 
facturer of the basic materials has been giving you 
up to this time. Our experience leads us to believe 
that you will find you need the prefabricator. We 
know that the prefabricator needs you. 

This development is a logical one. When the first 
nail was made by a machine, prefabrication was ™ 
existence. As this art of factory made parts Im 
proved, the lumber yards kept pace fairly well, but 
plumbing and electrical equipment and other items 
did pass them by and the contractor tended to become 
more and more a broker in that he had to subcontract 
certain parts of the job. As the variety of materials 
incorporated in any part of the house increases, the 
parts of the house become more complicated and 
the need on the part of the contractor for buyiné 
fewer pieces increases. You, as merchants, will mal 
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BY J.C. 
TAYLOR JR. 


President, 
\merican 
Houses Inc. 


Experimental house devel- 
oped for the war housing 
program by American 
Houses, Inc. It is of egg- 
crate construction with win- 
dow panels extending from 
floor to eaves as separate 
units. The window trim 
therefore acts to cover the 
panel joints 


ket the newer type product or, we believe, you will 
be passed by as was the case in connection with 
plumbing and electrical work. 


Possibilities of Operation 


No one can define at present exactly how you can 
operate in this field. There are many possibilities. 
Instead of stocking lumber and glass, you may carry 
a supply of from fifty to seventy-five parts from 
which the architect can design almost any house 
desired. Or, you may carry twenty or thirty types 
of stock panels and have installed in your yard or 
establishment a small amount of equipment with 
which you will manufacture such remaining sections 
as are needed to complete the building. These would 
be the simpler parts to manufacture, such as girders, 
floor sections, gables, etc., or you may represent some 
prefabricator as a dealer and buy from him only 
after you have sold the product. 


Trend Desirable 


There are many things which indicate that such a 
trend in building as we have described would be 
more desirable in the future. Aside from cost and a 
saving in time and the improvement in quality, there 
are other things to be considered. You have sold 
lumber for thousands of chicken coops, dog kennels 
and other buildings. Raising chickens and dogs has 
vecome a science. Just any building will not do. 
Proper air and light and space are essential and in 
many instances a particular kind of wood must be 
ised. The prefabrication companies can afford re- 
‘earch with the agricultural stations and can supply 
‘he right kind of panels from which miscellaneous 
duildings can be erected. You would supply eight 
‘r ten pieces for a chicken coop—not so many feet of 
‘umber and pounds of nails. You would be selling a 
chicken coop that was scientifically correct. F.H.A. 
‘onstruction requirements, more detailed require- 
ments by mortgage companies, an increase in the 
‘arlety of materials which can be used and many 
ither conditions call for research and tests which 
‘OU and the individual contractor cannot carry out. 
the prefabricators can and are. American Houses 
‘berates a laboratory as an individual unit and as a 
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separate operation. A half dozen men devote all their 
time to research work. 


Prefabricator in the Middle 


If we are correct in our assumption that, as pre- 
fabrication grows, the dealers will be looking to us, 
the prefabricators, for many of the services which 
the manufacturers to date have supplied, then it will 
necessarily follow that the manufacturers will begin 
to look to the prefabricator for much of the distribu- 
tion which, up to this time, has been through the 
lumber dealer. In other words, just as prefabrication 
places a plant between the stock yard and the job, 
the prefabricator will occupy a position between the 
manufacturer and the-lumber dealer or other dis- 
tributors, and we believe this is going to come about 
largely because the manufacturers of building ma- 
terials cannot render the services which will be 
needed in the years ahead. It is possible that a 
manufacturer of aluminum will be producing a win- 
dow frame or some other part for a window panel. 
The correct panel for any given area, may need in 
addition to aluminum, some plastics, some wood, some 
steel and certainly some glass. It is the prefabrica- 
tor who is in the best position to assemble these 
various materials to make up a type of construction 
most acceptable to the owner, the finance companies, 
the builder and in the interest of economy. 


Prefabricator Prevents Bias 


We believe that a steel company that establishes 
a laboratory to do research in developing uses for 
steel in the home will find their laboratory staffed by 
a group of men who are trying to prove that every- 
thing in the house should be made of steel, and this is 
as it should be. There is no way to prevent such 
research from becoming biased. If that laboratory 
would work in conjunction with the laboratory of a 
prefabricating company, the resulting applications 
are much more apt to be sound and profitable over 
the long pull. 


Gradual Changeover Necessary 


The prefabrication of parts for house assembly 
reduces the number of sizes of windows and doors 
which need to be produced, it lowers inventories, it 
will create a more nearly standard product which 
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Sussex Garden Apartments at Rye, New 
York, built by Arthur Olson, Inc., using 
standard prefabricated units. This readily 
shows the adaptability of standard units to 
almost any type of construction 
























































































































































































Egg crate type coal bin alongside the en- 
trance to a house of the same type as that 
shown on the preceding page. Notice how 
the framework of the coal bin is exposed 
on the outside so the weight of the coal 
does not tend to dislodge the wall covering 




























will lead to the simplification of codes, the simplifica- 
tion of financing and other benefits. Many people 
think new materials and new methods and a wider 
variety in the types of building and changes in 
equipment are going to produce a revolution in the 
construction industry, and that such changes as take 
place will exert their greatest force during the post 
war period. The impact of these changes will un- 
doubtedly be felt most strongly by those who dis- 
tribute products used in the construction industry, 
Whether this change is revolutionary in character so 
far as this group is concerned depends on whether 
we handle it with intelligence or not. Those who 
manufacture building materials cannot turn over now 
to the prefabricator to the exclusion of the lumber 
dealer, nor can the lumber dealer turn to the pre- 
fabricator to the exclusion of the supplier of ma- 
terials. There will be a period during which the 
lumber dealer should work partly with the pre- 
fabricator and partly with the supplier of materials, 
and as prefabrication grows, shift the importance to 
the prefabricators and away from the supplier of 
materials. Can such be worked out? We believe it 
ean if everybody thinks his problems through and 
all of us pull together. This is the problem. Failure 
to solve it is bound to bring dislocation within the 
industry as a whole. 


The House of 194X 


I believe the greatest danger confronting our in- 
dustry today is caused by an over discussion of what 
the post war house is going to be or, as the Archi- 
tectural Forum so aptly put it, the House of 194X. 
In connection with houses after the war, certain 
questions arise to which we have not and cannot 
expect to have the answers at this time. What will 
this house look like? What style or period archi- 
tecture will be used predominately? The final answer 
will be determined by a number of things. Whether 
we are thinking in terms of local, national or inter- 
national business. Whether the houses will be built 
for individuals under a home ownership plan or 
whether they will be built for rent and in groups and 
in whole communities. What are the financing facili- 
ties going to be? What part are the insurance and 
mortgage companies and banks going to play and to 
what extent is the Government going to subsidize 
housing here or abroad. We must wait for the an- 
swers to these questions until some time after the 
war ends. 


Time Needed for Post War Research 


Other questions can be raised as to what materials 
will be used in housing. Will we use wood oF 
masonry, aluminum, the plastics, steel or what? The 
constant urge to reduce costs must take into col- 
sideration the large part that transportation plays 
in these costs, and for this reason, the trend will 
undoubtedly be toward lighter materials. In col 
sidering any particular area, many materials may not 
be available in sufficient quantities. There is 1° 
question but that plastics, aluminum, glass and many 
other materials can be used in a house to advantage, 
but what is the price of these materials going to be 
after the war? Large scale production of many of 
them is new and there has been no time to do the 
necessary research to apply this material to house 
parts, nor will there be time and man power to com 
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plete this research until sometime after the war ends 
and the change when it comes will undoubtedly be 
gradual. 

We do not know what is to be included in the home 
after the war. Will people want basements, will they 
want garages, will they want built-in mechanical 
equipment, will they want a green house or a shed 
for garden tools or a hobby room? These have to do 
with public taste and as of today, no one can tell. 


The Financing Question 


To determine the kind of a house that people will 
want after the war, we need to know what the F.H.A. 
program is going to be. Will there be a method for 
the refinancing of homes? That is, will it be possible 
for a man who has been paying thirty-five or forty 
dollars per month for the purchase of a house, to use 
the equity which he has built up as a down payment 
on a new house either in that area or some other 
area? For him to do this, we need a program of 
refinancing. Will F.H.A. commitments be based on 
an 85, 95 or even 100 per cent? Will the Government 
subsidize rentals? All of these items will have a 
bearing on whether the majority of houses will be 
built for rent or for owner occupancy, and which 
of these two classes predominate will effect dis- 
tribution, style and financing. 


Evolution, Not Revolution 


From all this, I believe we can conclude that the 
house of 194X is and will remain for sometime pretty 
much of a mystery, and if the construction industry 
decides to make no plans until it can determine what 
ihe future house is going to be, there will be a gap 
in our activity which will stretch over many months 
from the close of this war; that is, unless we do 
something about it. I would like to suggest that the 
industry as a whole recognize that the houses and 
buildings which are constructed immediately after 
the war will use, for the most part, materials familiar 
to all of us today; that we recognize that our styling 
will not have changed radically and that changes in 
style and the application of new materials and the 
installation of new equipment will be a gradual 
process and come as a result of research and experi- 
ence, and that this trend will go on and on beyond 
the ability of any of us to see today. 


Service and Profit by Cooperation 


The growth of the construction industry depends 
on cooperative effort. The architect, the real estate 
man, the contractor, the banker, the manufacturer of 
materials, the prefabricators and the distributors of 
the manufactured parts are all essential to the opera- 
tion, and this chain is going to be no stronger than 
the weakest link. There is a place for every craft 
and trade if out of this group we mould a community 
of interest that has as its fundamental job, serving 
humanity and profiting by so doing. None of us is 
foing to perform any miracles nor is any individual 
any group going to profit from such a community 
of interest beyond the contribution which they make 
to it. The services that the architect can offer are 
heeded. He must become part of this program. The 
‘ame is true of all the rest of us. 

The local lumber dealer has knowledge of local 
Conditions. He has proved his ability to distribute 
materials, and I am confident should have the least 


trouble in adapting himself to meet the changing 
‘onditions which lie ahead. 
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Conventional type FHA approved houses 

built at Poughkeepsie, New York, using 

American Houses system of prefabricated 
units 











A clever piece of prefabricated built-in 

equipment wherein one unit serves as parti- 

tion, dining seat and coat closet with shelf 
and storage space underneath 
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Upper Peninsula 
Firm a Flooring 
Pioneer 


Behind the A-1 reputation 
of the Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Co., 


maple flooring is a success 


saga of a well operated con- | 


cern with a quality product. 

The Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Co. had its inception 
when its founder, C. J. L. 


Meyer, who operated a large | 


sash and door factory at 
Fond du Lac, Wis., purchased 
timber holdings on the pres- 
ent site of Hermansville, 
Mich., in August, 1878. Con- 
struction was begun on the 
first sawmill No. 1 in Janu- 
ary 1879 and sawing began a 
little more than a month 
later. 

During the years the op- 
eration was enlarged to in- 
clude two mills and the large 
flooring factory with, of 
course, accessory buildings 
such as dry kilns, warehouses, 
etc. The company has always 
been proud of its equipment, 
has kept it in good condition, 
and modernized and supple- 
mented it as new develop- 
ments evolved. 

But the story of buildings 
and equipment is not the 
whole story of the Wisconsin 
Land & Lumber Co. It is also 
the story of a famed product, 
of men, and of a town. 

IXL flooring is of an orig- 





Hermansville, | 
Mich., as a manufacturer of | 


| 


| 


Front view of the IXL flooring 





design, with a standard 





groove templet, and a wear- 
ing thickness of flooring 
| above the tongue. 
| tern was developed by found- 


-standard piece 
manufactured at Hermans- 
ville today will fit any other 
piece that has been manufac- 
tured at that plant. 

The first member of the 
Earle family to enter the 
business was the late Dr. 
George W. Earle, a New York 
physician, who had invested 
a little money in the company 
owned by C. J. L. Meyer. 
After having suffered a phys- 
ical breakdown Dr. Earle 
moved to Hermansville for a 
rest, and became increasingly 
interested in the business in 
which he had a financial in- 
vestment. The company was 
reorganized in 1889 and Dr. 
Earle became vice-president 
and assistant manager, and 
in 1895 Mr. Meyer sold his 
entire interest to Dr. Earle. 
In 1900 Dr. Earle was named 
president. The doctor did not 





Some of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. teams in the days when 
that firm's equipment was horse-drawn. The photo was taken around 
1900. 
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inal, flat back, precision made | 


wedge-shaped tongue and | 


The pat- | 


er C. J. L. Meyer and any | 
of flooring | 





factory taken just before 1900. 


confine his interests to the 
Hermansville operation but 
branched out into the West- 
ern lumber region in Oregon 
and in Washington State. He 
died in 1923. 

The doctor 


and this couple had two sons, 
George Harold Earle 
Stewart E. Earle, who are at 
present president and vice- 
president respectively. 

The company also owns 
the town of Hermansville, 
Mich. Dr. Earle more or less 
built the town and saw to it 
that his employees were com- 
fortably housed. Other im- 
provements have been added 
through the years so that it 
is a community embodying 
all the facilities for normal, 
healthy, modern, living. 

Still another enterprise of 
this company, which makes it 
unique, was the _ establish- 
ment of a year-around vaca- 
tion resort on some of its 
vast land holdings. Blaney 
Park Resort was opened in 
1927. It is located on cut- 
over timber land on which 
reforestation is being prac- 
ticed. Blaney is about 100 
miles from Hermansville. It 
embodies all of the facilities 
for which any vacationer 
could wish. The Paul Bunyan 
museum of lumbering equip- 
ment is one of its feature 
attractions. 

Nor is this company neg- 
lecting its future. It sees its 
production function in the fu- 
ture as one of creating more 
products in their final fin- 
ished condition, in addition to 
flooring and lumber output. 
Plans and preparations for 





this type of an operation are 
| in the process, and when it 
| is advisable to put them into 


| practice they will be com- 
| pleted and ready for that act. 
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married a| 
daughter of C. J. L. Meyer | 


and | 


The part that available 
_materials have played in 
| shaping the houses that we 
| live in will be the subject of 
an intensely interesting arti- 
cle in the 70th Anniversary 
Reference Number of Ameri- 
| ean Lumberman. 

Houses made of bark will 
be compared with houses 
made of transite and ply. 
wood. Roofs of thatch will 
be shown along with roofs of 
insulating slate-surfaced pan- 
| els. 

From earliest times man’s 
dependence upon “supply’ 
dictated the form and ap- 
pearance of his house. The 
| early settlers used the mate 
| rials at hand, tree trunks 
saplings, bark, straw and 
clay. 
| For 21 pounds Mr. Rix, 4 
| weaver, built a house of one 
room, with a wooden floo! 
and wooden chimney. And 
this house served as his plac 
of business as well as home 
for his family, all in a pla 
20 by 22 feet. Framed with 
staunch oak timbers coveret 
with clapboards which wert 
split from logs and undress 
ed, it lacked any _interio 
sheathing and had plenty 0 
ventilation despite the claj 
that Mr. Rix daubed over th 
cracks. 

Even this simple abod 
was real progress when W 
read of the early attempts @ 
shelter as “verie little am 
homely, but made with smal 
poles prick’t into the groun 
and so bended and fastene 
at the top and on the sidé 
they are matted with bough 
and covered with sedge am 
old mats.” ; 

In easy stages we will lea 
up to the present, to th 
homes before the war andt 
homes after the war, home 
with the air cleaned by ele 
tronics so that tobacco smok 
is completely removed, W! 
the walls of sound absorbin 
materials so noises are 
transmitted from one 10 
to the next, with heat radia 
throughout the house withe 
a heating unit in si 
These are the materials 
which we will work after! 
war and they will shape ™ 
new houses just as surely 4 
the saplings and bark she? 
the dwellings of our @ 
forefathers. 
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afflicting many a_ small 

American town whose population 
has been drained by the Selective 
Service Act and the attraction of 
high paying war work elsewhere, 
has been found by the business 
men of Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Santa Cruz was exactly in this 
position. It had no war plants— 
it was mainly a city of homes and 
small business. In April 1942 there 
were 1000 vacant houses, chiefly be- 
cause entire families had moved to 
war plant areas. The situation was 
the cause of grave concern for 
Santa Cruz merchants, including 
the local lumber and building ma- 
terial concerns. The solution was 
an intensive campaign under the 
direction of the Chamber of Com- 
merce to sell Santa Cruz to the 
nation. Between September 1942 
and March 1943 more than 800 
families migrated to the city from 
practically every state in the union. 
The publicity campaign was 
brought to a close in February 1943 
because of the flood of new resi- 
dents. Every vacant house was 
filled as were the hotels. Families 
were urged to register their vacant 
rooms without delay. Local business 
again swelled to healthy propor- 
tions. The streamlined publicity 
campaign accounted for it all. 

Here is how the campaign was 
organized and executed. The busi- 
nessmen decided that the principal 
thing they had to offer to the 
American people was vacant houses. 
A military affairs committee was 
appointed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and over that signature let- 


SOLUTION to the maladies which 
are 





ters were sent to more than 120 
military, naval, marine and coast 
guard installations, informing the 
commanding officers of the large 
number of houses available in Santa 
Cruz. (Because Santa Cruz is on 
the coast most of the training sta- 
tions contacted were naval. In the 
case of an inland town, where the 
neighboring camps are army in- 
stallations, that would be _ the 
branch of the service to interest.) 
The letters urged families to come 
to Santa Cruz to live while their 
men were overseas. They con- 
centrated on the safety of the town, 
because there were no defense in- 
dustries to attract Jap bombers; 
on the moderate living costs due to 
the many small poultry and vege- 
table farmers in the vicinity; on 
the excellent schools and churches, 
and modern, friendly, home town 
living conditions. 

The letters were retyped and dis- 
tributed through the camps, some 
of which were accommodating as 
many as 20 to 30 thousand men. 
Small ads were placed in the Army 
and Navy Journal. 

Inquiries, in return, numbered in 
the thousands. Lists of realtors 
were sent to all who requested in- 








Short pieces of standard lumber can be used to make ventilators in three sizes which can be 
adapted to many buildings on the farm. A swirling motion is produced within the ventilator 
when the wind is caught by the louvers on the windward side and is exhausted on the lee- 
ward side, partly by suction. The type of base used makes it possible to adjust the ventilator 
snugly to the pitch of the roof. Sizes are 12”, 16” and 21” inside diameter. The two smaller 
sites have adjustable inside sleeves which can be raised or lowered easily to regulate the 
flow of air. Ventilators can be manufactured economically by woodworking establishments 
vith precision jigs which will be made available for the purpose. These units were developed 
by General Timber Service. Inc., for Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 
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formation regarding the purchase 
of property in Santa Cruz. 

The California State Council of 
Defense at San Francisco cooper- 
ated whole heartedly inasmuchas 
the Santa Cruz program fitted in 
well with their efforts to get those 
not working in war plants to leave 
war plant areas and locate in small 
cities like Santa Cruz. Through 
that organization two radio pro- 
grams featuring Santa Cruz talent 
and a five minute talk on the avail- 
ability of good houses in that town 
were aired over the entire Columbia 
broadcasting network. The pro- 
grams were recorded and discs were 
sent to many smaller radio stations, 
so that coverage of the entire West 
Coast area was obtained. A remote 
control microphone was located in 
the Santa Cruz Chamber of Com- 
merce office and 15 minute pro- 
grams were staged twice a week. 

In addition to inquiries by mail, 
large numbers of people came per- 
sonally to look over the city. They 
were sent to the Chamber of Com- 
merce office where they were given 
a list of all available rentals and 
a map of the city. With the aid of 
the two they could find and select 
a house of suitable size and price 
for their needs. 

As previously indicated all pub- 
licity was discontinued in February 
but inquiries still come in. All are 
sent folders, maps and data con- 
cerning the virtues of the city, its 
rainfall, sunshine, fruits and flow- 
ers. At first information was sent 
to the big shipbuilding plants at 
Berkley and Oakland, urging war 
workers to send their families to 
peaceful Santa Cruz, away from 
the crowded conditions prevailing 
there, but this was stopped when 
inquiries from families of service- 
men were so numerous that no 
other class could be accommodated. 
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Salvage Means 
Food for Victory 


Lumber salvaged from wrecking 
operations has been an important 
factor in supplying usable inven- 
tories to many dealers in agricul- 
tural regions, and by that token it 
is playing an important part in the 
Food for Victory campaign. An 
inestimable but great number of 
brooder houses, hog houses, far- 
rowing pens, feeders, nests and 
other small buildings and pieces of 
equipment necessary to the econom- 
ical operation of farms have been 
provided this spring only because 
dealers found and cleaned old lum- 
ber for re-use. Many of the struc- 
tures which have been fabricated 
and sold to farmers this spring, 
and which they have been glad to 
get, have been made entirely of 
salvaged lumber, while many others 
have used salvaged lumber, new 
lumber and gypsum board. With- 
out the old lumber and what the 
dealers did with it, hog and poultry 
raising could not have been on the 
scale it has reached. 


Pictures shown here are typical 
of salvaged lumber inventories in 
the yards of many farm area deal- 
ers, and typical of the use to which 
the salvage lumber has been put. 
The round top brooder house is 
made entirely of salvaged lumber 
except for its Rilco arches and the 
front and rear walls, which are of 
gypsum board. Even the skids and 
flooring were made of used lumber. 
Probably the roof boards do not 
match as neatly as they would if 
new, but otherwise they are service- 
able, and the house is structurally 
sound, weathertight, and has many 
useful years built into it. To the 
farmer who purchased it, it meant 
the difference between raising the 
chicks it sheltered or not raising 
them. 


The half-section of a four-pen 
hog house is framed and sheathed 
entirely with salvaged lumber. 
Structurally, it is as good as if it 
were built with new lumber, and 
to the farmer who purchased it, it 
is the difference between proper 
shelter for hogs and no shelter at 
all. It and the dealer who salvaged 
the lumber and built the house 
have made definite contributions to 
winning the war on the food front. 

Piles of salvaged lumber in the 
open and in bins attest its usability, 
and insure the dealers who own the 














































































































































































































stocks that farm needs will be met 
for weeks to come. 


It is only a short time until the 
harvest season will make its de- 
mands for new and enlarged crop 
storage buildings—grain bins, corn 
cribs and a host of others. There is 
a possibility, perhaps a reasonable 
probability, but no certainty, that 
lumber for farm building use will 
be more plentiful in the summer 
and early fall than it has been this 
spring. 

Thus, salvaged lumber again 
looms importantly as dealer insur- 
ance that material will be available 
in quantity sufficient to meet the 
crop storage needs of farmers. It 
is not too early to promote or be- 
gin operations for the wrecking of 
old houses and barns that can yield 
usable dimension and boards. 


Write to the Salvage Editor, Ameri- 
can Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St,, 
Chicago, Ill., for further information 
about any of the following items, 
Please mention the number of the items 
in which you are interested. 


Available 
75. 

Several cars of yellow pine tim- 
bers, mostly 8x8 to 12x12, with 
some smailer and a few larger, in 
lengths one to four feet. Few 
pieces five feet. Good for blocking 
or mud sills. 


76. 

Have on hand _ approximately 
2,000 pieces of 1°4x5%x5% inch 
oak blocks S28, all thoroughly dry. 
Can resaw at plant or ship as is, 
Will mail sample. 


Wanted 
77. 

We need several cars of dry No. 
1 Com. or better lumber that will 
cut the following finished sizes in 
equal quantities: *4,x1%,x23 inches; 
34x13¢x66 inches; %x1%x60 
inches; % to °4x1114x24 inches. 


78. 


We can furnish AA-2X rating 
for the following pieces of any 
type °*& inch plywood, So2S S828: 
400 pes. 8%2x5% inches; 400 pieces 
11,4,x5\% inches; 200 pieces 10°x- 
8,, inches; 200 pieces 10x3 inches; 
200 pieces 714x1% inches. Also 
want 200 pieces of 14 inch plywood 
11,5,x914. Any size multiple of the 
above would be satisfactory. Face 
grain can run either way. 


79. 


Can use car lot, straight cars of 
each size, dry hardwood, rough in 
1x11%4, 1x114, 1x1% and 1x1 of 
random lengths. Should be clear 
of defects and thoroughly air or 
kiln dried. 


80. 

Want maple, beech, birch or oak 
in 34x34x385 inches in S4S straight 
pieces. Kiln dried if possible to 10 
percent moisture content. 


81. 

We require a considerable quan- 
tity of pieces of kiln dried clea! 
material 34 or 7/16 in thickness 
finished both sides, and can use 
anything 3% to 4 inches wide by 
12 inches long, or 414 by 5 inches 
wide by 14 inches long. In betwee! 
lengths of no value. 
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New Displays Make Sales 


A morale job for his town and 
an enterprising sales job for him- 
self were done in one operation by 
Harry Hoffman, head of the Hoff- 
man Lumber Co., Ft. Atkinson, 
Wis., when he recently remodeled 
the interior of his office. From a 
fairly good display room, the re- 
modeling transformed the premises 
into a highly effective and very at- 
tractive over - the- counter sales 
center, 

Principally, the remodeling con- 
sisted of re-arranging a few parti- 
tions, and decorating the interior. 
The once dark trim and window 
and door casings are now brightly 
painted with light colors. These 
bright tones, together with new 
lighting fixtures, and removal of 
partitions which divided the in- 
terior into a number of small 
rooms, provide spaciousness, and 
permit adequate displays, and 
ample room for demonstrating ma- 
terials. 

Of particular interest is the 
paint and wallpaper department. 
Full shelves announce that paint is 
N good supply. Island displays, 
Conveniently located sales counters, 
and comfortable recesses for study- 
ing paint color combinations and 
selecting wallpaper invite women 
Customers who have been quick to 
avail themselves of the comforts 
and conveniences of the new 
arrangement. 

The builders hardware depart- 
Ment was laid out with an eye to 
attractiveness and utility, a com- 
‘mation hard to achieve. In an 
aleove off this section is the asphalt 
'oofing display. A special rack has 


been built to hold display panels Opening day brought a large seg- 
showing different colors and pat- ment of townspeople and farmers 
terns of roofing. In this way the to inspect the new displays. It re- 
samples are kept neat and fresh, sulted in many spot sales and a new 
and offer the customer an oppor- prospect list which is being fol- 
tunity for visual comparisons. lowed with profitable results. 


Shows Feed to be Logical Line 





Latest addition to the lines of material sold by the 
Lieber Lumber & Millwork Co. with yards at Neenah and 
Appleton, Wis., is flour and feed. The new lines were in- 
troduced to the trade at the Annual Farmers’ Parties held 
at both yards on successive days. Gratifying interest in 
the lines among the visiting farmers was further aug- 
mented by a factory representative who did an effective 
job of demonstrating and explaining feeds at the two yards. 

Initial orders received indicate that feed, a logical line 
for a yard with farm trade, will be a profit item from the 
start. It means repeat business, and thus provides a me- 
dium for keeping closer contact with the farm trade while 
gasoline rationing curtails opportunities for field selling. 
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When the Interstate Building 
Material Corporation of White 
Plains, N. Y., entered the roofing 
business some years ago they 
thought that their main problem 
would be how to conduct their new 
activity without giving offence to 
the roofing contractors on their 
customer list. How well they suc- 
ceeded in avoiding this pitfall is 
shown by the fact that, starting 
from scratch, they had become in 
five years one of the leading dis- 
tributors of roofing materials in the 
East. Making their interest as 
sellers the same as that of the con- 
tractors and the men doing the 
actual work has brought their suc- 
cess in the opinion of Jack J. Glau- 
ber, sales manager of the firm. To- 
day Interstate cooperates with roof- 
ing contractors over a territory 
that radiates over 25 miles from its 
warehouse center. The territory 
would be larger were it not for war 
restrictions on shipping. 

It all started with the realization 
that the homeowner or the building 
contractor who plans to place an 
order does not think in terms of a 
truckload of building materials but 
of a completed job. To sell build- 
ing materials, therefore, was not a 
matter of estimating quantities but 
of creating in the prospect the de- 
sire for improving his living facili- 
ties. Interstate decided to center 
upon roofing because it was an ever 
present and self renewable neces- 
sity. Every roof in the firms’ sales 
territory was bound to give out 
after a period of years short or 
long. The more roofs the more 
customers for repairs or complete 
roofing jobs. 

Understanding that no one can 
hope to do a good job of selling on 
any product which he did not know 
thoroughly, Jack J. Glauber decided 
that first of all he would have to 
go to school himself so that he 
could become the teacher of his 
sales organization. Interstate 
picked a nationally advertised man- 
ufacturer as their instructor for 
the same reason why parents send 
their children to a well advertised 

university. It is easier to sell a 
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Help to Roofers is Secret 
of Dealer’s Success 





Homes in this class, housing war workers, are the best prospects 
for roofing these days. The house at the left is having an entire 


new roof structure as a result of a fire. 


Contacts with insurance 


companies frequently lead to much business of this kind. 


Harvard degree to one’s boss and it 
is easier to sell a well-known and 
tried out product to a householder. 
Glauber is strong on that one fact 
today, that the building material 
dealer who wants to make a success 
of roofing must start out with a line 
of undisputable quality. And he 
backs up his counsel with the state- 
men that every roof that is sold 
is good for at least six further sales 
in the same neighborhood—if the 
first job has given satisfaction. 

Having learned their lesson, and 
there was plenty to learn, Inter- 
state men went into their market 
to apply their knowledge. First 
they saw the roofing contractors 
who were old customers of the firm. 
These were mostly good mechanics, 
but good or not, few knew how to 
go out and sell roofing to the thou- 
sands of home owners that needed 
it. Prodding them into activity 
was ‘not enough. Interstate and 
Jack J. Glauber had to go to bat 
for them. Old lists of prospects 
were re-examined, block canvassing 
was resorted to; all to show these 
old timers that business was wait- 
ing for them. After a while they 
caught on and got to calling them- 
selves. Often they required the aid 
of an Interstate man to close an 
order. In any case the business 
that was developed in this way 
went to the roofer who covered the 
territory and Interstate sold the 
roofing. 


; MAN 
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Doing more estimating on behalf 
of its contractor clientele, (first 
just on the materials, later on the 
whole job) Interstate discovered 
that it would have to interest it- 
self not only in getting these cus- 
tomers started on jobs but also see 
to it that they were operating ata 
profit. Interstate, therefore, has 
become the business counselor of 
many of the roofers that buy its 
materials. Correct estimating helps 
roofing sales. Low estimates lead 
to skimping, unreliable work, 103s 
to the roofer. Excessively high es- 
timates discourage home-owners to 
make repairs which affects not only 
the sale at hand but every other 
one that may grow from the com- 
pleted job. Hence Interstate has 
taught its roofers the wisdom 0! 
estimating wisely as well as profit- 
ably. Interstate also aids roofers 
in financing their jobs through 
local banks and other similar 0! 
ganizations. 

In going into the field in an at- 
tempt to arouse existing roofing 
firms to the need of greater efforts 
to sell roofing, it was soon dis: 
covered that roofing needs exceeded 
substantially what could be han- 
dled economically by the available 
supply of roofers. Jack J. Glaube! 
believes that even under favorable 
circumstances one roofer can not 
cover more than an area, holding . 
population of 10,000. In the Intel- 
state case this number was mut 
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lower because Interstate services 
several large cities, besides a great 
many villages and literally thou- 
sands of large and small country 
homes and farms. 

To serve these prospects well and 
to develop the full potentialities of 
the market it became necessary to 
look for additional sales outlets. 
Interstate found them among two 
groups of selectees. The first was 
local firms, retailers and contrac- 
tors, who in one manner or another 
were connected with the building 
and building repair trades as plum- 
bers, hardware men and carpenters. 
The other was men who had never 
done any similar work before but 
were good salesmen who felt the de- 
sire of getting into their own busi- 
nesses. Each group has produced 
its examples of successes and fail- 
ures. The outstanding successes 
have generally been made by the 
type who was willing to learn his 
work and to go after business the 
hard way by calling and calling 
again until the contract was closed. 

Because the men in these two 
groups of contractors lacked fa- 
militarity with the execution of the 
work and the essentials of contract- 
ing, Interstate has found it of ad- 
vantage to aid them by advice and 
service. Of most help is a pool of 
experienced applicators that can be 
drawn upon by the contractor in 
cases where he has no local men to 
do the job. 


With Interstates backing roofing 
contracting has become a compara- 
tively simple business. Some of its 
most successful contractors have 
started out with little more than 
the Interstate sales kit, a telephone, 
an address and a thorough training. 
The sales kit contains all that the 
contractor must possess to show the 
prospect what he buys and to esti- 
Mate the cost of the job. Training 
tells him its use and the technique 
of roofing. Where the contractor 
finds it difficult to make a sale an 
Interstate man is at his disposal. 
When the contract is made Inter- 
‘tate is ready to furnish the mate- 
tals and if necessary aid in execut- 
Ing the work. 

All business originates with the 
‘ontractor and all contracts are 
written as between the customer 
and the contractor. Interstate en- 
ters only when requested by the 
‘ontractors and does not favor any- 
one among them to the detriment of 
the others. 

While it has followed the prin- 
“ple that it should accept business 

tom all comers within its territory 
of operation it has, however, made 


it a point not to approach likely con- 
tractor prospects in such sections 
of the market where they were al- 
ready well represented. The aim 
has been at all times to serve the 
home owner through reliable con- 
tractors located to cover the entire 
territory evenly. 

The war has not necessitated 
many essential changes in Inter- 





Spotting weakened roofs such as this is the 


easiest way to find roofing prospects. 


state marketing policies. Roofing 
is an essential service and house 
holders continue to make repairs 
at the accustomed rate. 

Most difficult to meet was the 
feeling of discouragement among 
the contractors at the outbreak of 
war. To fight it Interstate went 
into the field to demonstrate that, 
the war notwithstanding, roofs con- 
tinued to fall in disrepair. It had 
been contemplated at first to as- 
semble the contractors for a general 
pep talk. Upon further considera- 
tion individual calls were given 
preference because that made it 
possible to deal with the problems 
and state of mind of each contrac- 
tor separately. Some local advertis- 
ing was done to stimulate the de- 
mand. Best results, however, were 
obtained by a general speeding up 
of sales activities. While in the 
past contractors had been encour- 
aged to make plenty of calls, on 
the theory that each call would 
plant the seed for an eventual or- 
der, calls were now concentrated 
upon prospects where an immediate 
need could be demonstrated. Con- 
tractors were taken around to 
“spot” weak roofs, the address 
noted and calls made shortly after. 
Interstate men themselves went 
into the field to spot likely pros- 
pects and the .information was 
given to the nearest contractor. 
Sales calls were made more effec- 
tive by this method and brought a 
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higher percentage of returns for 
each call. 

More attention was paid to small 
jobs because the small householders 
could be more readily interested in 
re-roofing than the large one who is 
more severely affected by the in- 
creasing cost of living and higher 
taxes. Many new jobs were ob- 
tained from newly prosperous war 
workers. The result has been a 
larger sale of small packages but 
their number was sufficient to main- 
tain accustomed volume. Taking an 
overhead view of conditions of to- 
day, as compared with those of the 
prewar period, Interstate is con- 
vinced that the ratio of sales to the 
available number of roofs in the 
firm’s sales territory has not under- 
gone any change. 

Keen spotting and intensive cul- 
tivation of the market has made it 
possible for Interstate contractors 
to stop many a roof leak before it 
oceurred. However, the war has 
brought a large number of custom- 
ers into the market who needed im- 
mediate attention because of a 
neglected repair that now became 
urgent as the customer had the 
money to pay. This business goes 
to the dealer who can deliver first. 
Leaky roofs will not wait. 


To meet these emergencies Inter- 
state has substantially increased its 
stocks of roofing materials of all 
description since the beginning of 
the war. In building up stock re- 
serves attention was given to lines 
appealing to the small householder. 
Great care, however, was taken not 
to lower the quality of the labor 
that goes into the execution of the 
work. All selling upon a price basis 
by contractors is strictly discour- 
aged. Orders for replacement ma- 
terials are placed well ahead of re- 
quirements to allow for delivery de- 
lays. 

Concentration upon a_ smaller 
sales field than that covered before 
the war, owing to restrictions upon 
the movement of trucks, has led by 
itself to a lowering of the overhead 
cost of handling Interstate roofing 
material sales. Added savings have 
been accomplished by a careful se- 
lection and routing of the trucks. 

Gasoline rationing is making it 
more difficult for contractors to 
cover sparsely settled districts. 
Business in these cases have been 
developed by the use of the mail 
and telephone. However, like many 
other large distributors of roofing 
materials, Interstate feels that 
there is plenty of business within 
the circle of its immediate field of 
operation. 
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Mav's tow th. Bad. Chock Atist works 
by Roy Lee Martin Watch aut for him | 


The name ROY LEE MARTIN is a nom de plume of an inmate of a State 
penitentiary whose previous “occupation” particularly qualifies him as au- 
thor of this article and a second one to appear in the next issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The second article will suggest some very spe- 
cific safeguards which, if put into practice in a lumber yard, will practically 
eliminate the danger of becoming the vicitim of a phony check passer. 


and calligraphic swindler. For 

twenty-eight years I ran with 
the army of kinky penmen that 
annually extracts close to three- 
hundred million dollars from the 
richly-lined coffers of American 
Business and the General Public. 


Finally, one of the state govern- 
ments caught up with me. I am 
now serving a long term in prison, 
where I am allowed to write of my 
experiences if they will prevent you 
from being victimized by my as- 
sociates still at large. 

Right now business is very good 
for my associates still operating. 
The Federal Government is send- 
ing out countless thousands of Army 
and Navy allowance and allotment 
checks, Social Security checks, and 
other Treasury vouchers. There is. 
in addition, the usual volume of 
negotiable paper used in everyday 
business and private transactions. 

The field is wide open for any 
kind of operations—and the same 
old tricks of trade hold good. The 
professional check manipulator can 
walk into almost any business esta- 
blishment and find somebody gulli- 
ble enough to accept his worthless 
paper. The forger fools the most 
wary business man because the 
former is an opportunist, while 
the latter is not looking to be de- 
frauded. The check forger plays 
on the business man’s carelessness, 
charity, sympathy and his vanity— 
all common traits in human nature 
everywhere. In turn, the business 
man accepts fraudulent checks, 
raised checks, forged checks, forged 
prescriptions, recommendations, 
warehouse receipts, autograph 
books, credentials—and my fellow 
operators .walk off with his hard- 
earned cash. 


J A MASTER penman, forger 


Three Types of Bad Checks 


There are three brands of bad 
checks—each a specially executed 
swindle—and not hard to side-step 
if you take just average precau- 
tions. A fraudulent check is one 
written for a small amount against 
a non-existent banking account. A 
forged check is one drawn against 
an actual account and may call for 
a very large sum of money. The 
third brand—the raised check—is a 
good check that has been tampered 
with and the original amount 
raised to a large figure, usually. 

The small-amount fraudulent 
type of check is not a haphazardly 
executed swindle, but a ;very clever 
play on human nature. Kinky pen- 
men long ago discovered that there 
is a certain amount of gamble in 
human beings engaged in business. 
The amount of a check rather than 
the passer of a check is ordinar- 
ily given the greatest consider- 
ation—or, failing that, the first 
consideration by the acceptor. With 
his phony credentials and his 
smooth tongue, the kinky penman 
has no trouble convincing a busi- 
ness man that his check is good. 
Professional penmen play for large 
stakes and do not trouble much 
with. checks for small amounts. 
They leave them, as a rule, to be 
written and passed by “petty 
thieves.” 

The forged check is the work of 
professional penmen. Working in 
mobs, they select a flourishing in- 
dustrial center, set up their press, 
and run off a batch of phony 
paper. They also acquaint them- 
selves with the local check-cashing 
customs. The signature on these 
checks always discloses wavering, 
hesitation or cramped movement be- 
cause no penman has yet discovered 
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a means to “transfer” a genuine 
signature without the forgery tell- 
tale signs. 

Only professionals deal in raised 
checks. This is a special art, re- 
quiring considerable skill, careful 
investigation of the victim’s per- 
sonal status, a knowledge of inks, 
“safety” papers, mechanical check 
writers and specially devised tools, 
The raised check is the most dan- 
gerous to business men because the 
signature is genuine—and the pen- 
man has little to fear if he does the 
rest of his work well. 


The Phony Paper Passer in 
Action 


In the passing of worthless paper, 
both the check artist and alli- 
graphic swindler follow one basic 
pattern of thought: Matching their 
wits against yours. They have the 
advantage from the start because 
you do not necessarily expect to be 
defrauded. The approach may be 
direct or it may be quite involved, 
depending on the swindle in ques- 
tion. 

He will time his visit to coincide 
with either the rush period or 4 
quiet spell. When no law-enforce- 
ment officials are apparent on the 
premises, he will launch his act. A 
“No Checks Cashed Here” sign on 
display he will ignore. All his an- 
swers are ready, while his cre 
dentials will look as genuine as the 
United States Constitution itself. 

Ordinarily he will make some 
small purchase, accepting the bal- 
ance in cash, if you yield to the 
natural desire to “please the cus 
tomer and make a sale.” 

Fake corporation checks and 
checks drawn purportedly on banks 
outside your community, are the 
most frequent type of bad check 
offered. They help to make the 
swindler’s yarn sound plausible. On 
the other hand, if the swindler 
presenting checks drawn on a loca 
bank, he will carefully calculate the 
bank’s closing time. 

The most important phase of 
check cashing revolves around sa 
isfactory or satisfying identifica 
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tion. The professional penman 
working a territory on his own will 
invariably select establishments do- 
ing business with transients. He 
will carry simple yet impressive 
credentials. However, should he 
be operating with or through a foil, 
he puts on a more casual show of 
honesty. And, what is more to the 
point—his credentials will even 
stand a fair amount of investiga- 
tion. He scores because, as a rule, 
the business man does not go far 
enough in his verification. If the 
first thing tallies, the business man 
assumes the stranger must be on 
the level. 

The habits and customs of local 
business establishments may be un- 
known to the professional check 
artist, but so careful is his ap- 
proach that he has time to take a 
walk-out if the going looks bad. 

He may arouse your vanity, 
sympathy, charity, or your straight 
business sense. It will hinge on 
his own quick analysis of the type 
of person you seem to be. He is, 
perhaps, more of a _ psychologist 
than the original man of letters 
with a Ph.D. His assets are a suave 
tongue and a gentlemanly manner 
and appearance. However, while 
in your place, he will not let grass 
grow under his feet, for he is ever 
conscious that his act may misfire, 
and the police will be tagging at 
his heels. For this good reason, he 
intentionally appears to be pressed 
for time as he recites his prepared 
story and allows you to inspect his 
credentials. 

The more imposing the check, the 
more impressive front the profes- 
sional will present. Exceptions to 
this rule are Federal Government 
checks issued to all types of citi- 
zens, whether in rags or silk hats. 
The professional knows that per- 
sonal appearance counts for naught 
in the presentation of them. 

When the check artist is operat- 
ing in industrial centers, he is like- 
ly to disguise himself to fit in with 
the locale. 

In the more elaborate  calli- 
graphic swindles, the professional 
bays strict attention to background 
and whatever other information he 
requires to set the stage for his act. 

Check forgers are particularly 
tareful to operate with precision— 
haste without waste—and more 
finesse than the passer of purely 
fraudulent checks or phony paper. 

There is more of the confidence 
man in a forger or check-raiser 
than in the swindler who writes 
the common “garden” kind of bad 
heck. Usually the check-raiser 


selects, for his victim, a third party 
who knows the original writer of 
the check. He may pose as a sales- 
man or in some other business 
capacity, or as a person with sur- 
plus money to invest in some enter- 


prise his selected victim is under- 
taking. He obtains many of his 
leads through the newspapers and 
also through “sucker lists” pur- 
chased from phony organizations 
in the larger cities. 
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Emergency Farm Lumber 


Special allocation of lumber to 
farms, for the purpose of supporting 
food production, seems assured. At 
this writing, the order has not actu- 
ally been issued but should be soon. 
Until it is issued, complete statements 
about it may not be made. But a few 
general comments are possible. 

This page received a letter from 
Homer Richardson, Grinnell, Iowa, 
stating that during the winter and 
spring his company had built and sold 
about 200 farm portables; has some 
dimension but practically no boards 
or car siding left. Homer made a cir- 
cuit of northern mills; was unable to 
find stock; is ready to buy anything 
that looks like a board; says his cus- 
tomers are desperate for lumber. This 
story could be told about a thousand 
yards in the farm areas; is the story 
that lies back of the earnest effort to 
get special allotments to agricultural 
yards. 

H. R. Northup, of the NRLDA, has 
applied much hard-bought wisdom to 
this effort. He has carefully avoided 
asking too much. It’s like this: Over 
and over apparently successful de- 
mands for allocations and high priori- 
ties have defeated themselves. With 
generally limited supplies, a high 
priority for a large quantity neces- 
sarily takes stock away from other 
industries; those industries storm into 
Washington with a plausible story and 
get equally high priorities. Then 
ratings become meaningless when 
they outrun the actual lumber avail- 
able. Ratings are subject to inflation, 
same as prices. 


Farm Requests 


Northup refused to ask for a rating 
equal to that of the Army and Navy; 
did ask for and probably will get a 
rating between that of the Army and 
Navy and the next category; say an 
AA-2, standing between AA-1 of the 
Armed Services and AA-2X which up 
to now has_ been next highest. 
Northup even refused to ask that all 
the farm allotment be given this high 
rating. He wanted three and a half 
billion feet; two billion on the high 
rating, and one and a half on AA-4 or 
AA-5. Admittedly the lower ratings 
are no more than “hunting licenses”; 
but some cars do come through on 
those ratings. The NRLDA showed 
further restraint; asked that only half 
a billion be made available now on 
the AA-2 level, with the promise that 
the remainder be made available later. 
The purpose is clear. If a great wave 
of buying by retailers struck the mar- 
ket all at once, stocks would be ex- 
hausted; Armed Forces and industrial- 
ists would hit the agencies with 
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irresistible demands that priorities be 
changed again. Northup’s purpose is 
to get some actual deliveries of lum- 
ber to agricultural yards now. One 
board delivered to a desperate farmer 
is worth a thousand more than the 
promise of seven boards that can’t be 
made good. 

Something like this formula is 
probable; but don’t count on it until 
the order is actually out. 


Turn of the War 


Added uncertainties about all al- 
locations, labor, supplies, rest of 
course upon the fact that the United 
Nations have definitely taken the of- 
fensive; hence there is an increased 
demand for all types of munitions. A 
comparatively small item, noted in 
passing; the need to supply food to 
the Tunisian prisoners. At the mo- 
ment, they’re at the other end of a 
long sea lane. Much more burdensome 
will be supplies of all kinds needed 
for the invasion of Europe, the new 
blows at Japan that are in the mak- 
ing. Chief impact upon our industry 
doubtless will be increased demand for 
boxing and crating. Note that a 
freeze order of southern pine is in the 
works; intended to divert still more 
stock to boxing and crating. 


Labor and Economic Controls 


Sporadic and local strikes, at this 
writing. Expect more of them, in 
many fields; at least until (a) Con- 
gress passes drastic anti-strike legis- 
lation and (b) a workable price-control 
system is developed. Even then local 
stoppages are likely to occur; so- 
called unauthorized strikes. But big 
stoppages, coal or others, are still im- 
probable. 

The big issue, to which the coal 
argument has been incidental, is the 
old fight against inflation. That fight 
isn’t being won; has no chance of 
winning, in the sense of holding living 
costs at any arbitrary level as of some 
previous date. But it isn’t being lost, 
in the sense that controls will be 
utterly -routed. Battle continues to be 
a delaying action. 

OPA is likely to be the chief and 
conspicuous casualty. It’s caught in a 
multiple cross-fire. 

Fact is that the local and makeshift 
controls, developed by cut and try, hit 
and run methods, haven’t worked; al- 
lowed too many factors to get out of 
hand. In alarm the Administration 
threw on the brakes with the hold- 
the-line order. Results were little 
short of a wreck. Too many interme- 
diate factors in the cost pattern were 
smashed between the barriers ahead 
and the momentum behind. 

The Administration won support of 
the country in the coal controversy; 











but it’s generally admitted now that 
UMW will get much if not all it de- 
manded. There will be some face- 
saving gestures; giving the miners 
much of what they want, but in terms 
other than the $2 a day raise. 


Coming Trends 


The Little Steel formula will not 
hold. Other groups of organized labor 
will get advances. Food prices will 
advance; not with a rush, not all at 
once. A creeping barrage. The farm 
bloc is keeping the Bankhead and 
Pace bills alive with unadvertised 
hearings; will bring these bills up as 
soon as the coal contest is settled. 

Big emphasis in food at the moment 
is getting more production. Chester 
Davis is said to be succeeding here, in 
all points but one. He can’t control 
the weather, and weather has not been 
favorable. Subsidies will be used in 
the encouragement of production. 


OPA is likely to be reduced to the 
executive level; given only the busi- 
ness of mechanical management of 
policies set by other agencies. May 
even be put clear out of business. 
More probable that it’ll lose its name, 
as an indication of its changed status. 
It had the thankless job of trying to 
maintain prices, at market levels, 
while having too little control over 
factors that make market levels. It 
was sniped at by union labor, by the 
farm bloc; was ordered by the Ad- 
ministration to hold. It was “expend- 
able”. 

By August or September, expect to 
see the upward trend of all prices 
more clearly apparent. However, the 
crisis brought into the open by Lewis 
and UMW is likely to compel the cre- 
ation of better control machinery. 
Subsidies will help, at least in a minor 
way; will be tried, first in food fields, 
later in other areas, despite opposition 
of Congress and the farm bloc. 


Lumber Production 


While production, measured on 4 
percentage basis against last years 
cut is less than 100, the volume is I- 
creasing; has been increasing since 
early in February. Wholesale lumber 
price index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics indicates that prices have 
increased but one-tenth of a point 
since February; have increased but 
~ and six-tenth points since March, 

Lumber and Lumber Products Di- 
vision, WPB, has granted a higher 
rating for purchase of maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies. A let- 
ter from J. Philip Boyd to the Lumber 
and Timber Products War Committee 
carries this information: “All logging 
operations, sawmills, veneer mills, 
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A satisfied painter is a profitable customer when you sell 
him Devopake because: 


Stock this specialty and help yourself to bigger, more prof- 
itable orders. Tear out and mail this coupon—TODAY. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLD 
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“We believe your Devopake fills the greatest need in the paint business 


today.” Gitsert & Hocue 
Dallas, Texas 


e 


*,.. tremendous hiding power and easy working qualities... This was 
a one-coat job and frankly it produced a finish equal to two coats of 
conventional size and flatwall. The use of Devopake resulted in saving 
a substantial sum in labor and material.” _Ray pH SEEGREN 


@ Tulsa, Okla. 


“The results were amazing. I just tried it over wallpaper, then calcimine, 
casein and new plaster walls. Its covering was excellent, brushing fine, 


results perfect.” I. Gorpon 


Chicago, Ill. 


“IT save money because it covers more surface per gallon. I have never 
seen any flat to compare with the hiding qualities of this product.” 


Epprz WALKER 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


“From a paint contractor’s standpoint, the principal thing we like about 
Devopake is the workability and spread, which means money saved on 


: ” 
the completed job. Peterson & MATuis 


Little Rock, Ark. 


“Treacherous surfaces on which flatwall paint is to be used are no 
longer a bug-a-boo to us. We know what Devopake will do.” — 


C. W. Freeman & Son 
Dallas, Texas 


*...1 will always use Devopake as I have never used a one-coat flat 


equal to this product.” W. B. Rayno.tps 
Miami, Fla. 


1. One coat covers any interior wall surface. 

2. Great hiding power. 

3.No sizing or priming. 

4. Big-brush workability. 

5. Economical — spreads 650-675 sq. ff. 

6. Durable — stands up under wear and washing. 


7.Devoe “Toners” give 18 attractive colors from 
® this one flat white. Lower inventory. 


8.No “ghosting” or “flashing”. 
9. Takes 1/2 pints thinner per gallon. NAME 
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plywood mills, shingle mills, planing 
mills and dry kilns operated in con- 
nection with sawmills are authorized 
to use ‘MRO’ AA-1 under Schedule 1 
of CMP Regulation No. 5 to the pur- 
chase of maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies, subject to the 
quantity restrictions of paragraph 
(f).” Previous rating was AA-2X. 

Administrator Brown, of OPA, ex- 
plaining why the log and bolt roll- 
back to last fall’s price levels will be 
maintained, stated that it is an effort 
to check speculation in stumpage. Re- 
ferring indirectly to the claim of the 
industry that this roll-back is check- 
ing production, he stated that the 
chief handicap to production is the 
shortage of manpower; that this 
shortage is not influenced by log-price 
levels; that speculation in stumpage 
will force lumber ceilings up or else 
will do serious damage to trade fac- 
tors caught between log prices on the 
one hand and retail ceilings on the 
other. However, it remains a shotgun 
method; does damage to _ loggers 
whose costs of production have in- 
creased for reasons other than stump- 
age costs. Looks like a place for the 
careful use of subsidies. 


Retail Pricing 


The regional interim pricing formu- 
las being developed by Peter Stone, 
OPA, have not cleared at this writing. 
OPA indicates that these formulas are 
not so much intended to change retail 
ceilings generally as to be a leveling- 
out process. Retailers still operating 
under “General Max” long since dis- 
covered that GMPR was a haphazard 
and accidental affair; much too tight 
in some items, too loose in others. The 
so-called permanent pricing formula, 
on which work has gone forward since 
last September, is still so remote that 
retailers may as well forget about it; 
at least until it comes nearer to being 
put into operation. Sure, when and if 
you get the questionnaires, try to an- 
swer them. They’ll be of much use to 
the industry, eventually. But don’t 
expect actual pricing formulas based 
on this study; not within many 
months. 


Various Orders 


RMPR 284, issued by OPA, revises 
celings on mine ties, pit posts, mine 
caps and wedges. Idea is to increase 
production by discouraging diversion 
of the logs to higher priced lumber 
items. These items are vital in min- 
ing but represent only a small per- 
centage of the total mining cost; 
should make no difference in prices of 
mine products. The changes bring 
ceiling prices of these mine items into 
line with maximum prices of lumber. 

Amendment 15 to MPR 26 author- 
izes California producers of Douglas 
fir lumber to price their stock on the 
same basis as mills producing the 
same species in Oregon and Washing- 
ton west of the crest of the Cascades. 
The action also sets a single level of 
prices for all Douglas fir delivered in 
California. Cross ties and switch ties 
were excluded from this order; were 
transferred to MPR 284. The order 
gives some relief to operators who 
produce from mixed stands. Califor- 
nia mills which produce Douglas fir, 
hemlock and true fir on Douglas fir 
grading rules may use the provisions 
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of MPR 26 for these species. Those 
who use Western Pine rules may ap- 
ply the provisions of MPR 94 (West- 
ern Pine) but must first get specific 
permission to do so from the OPA 
regional office. Mills located east of 
the Cascades in Washington and Ore- 
gon have the same option, since they 
obtain their Douglas fir from mixed 
stands which yield a larger percent- 
age of western pine. 


Amendment 4 to MPR 313 has 
placed all lengths of yellow poplar, 
water tupelo and sweet gum logs un- 
der the dollars-and-cents ceilings es- 
tablished for prime grade hardwood 
logs. Previously the regulation cov- 
ered only logs eight to sixteen feet 
in length; resulting in rapidly rising 
prices for shorter and longer lengths. 
OPA is encouraging production of 
small diameter sizes of prime grade 
hardwood logs by raising ceilings on 
these smaller sizes. The advance 
ranges from $5 to $20. Ceiling on 
logs 28 inches or more in diameter 
was reduced $10. Recent developments 
have made it possible to produce a 
high quality of veneer from smaller 
logs. 

MPR 381 (Stock Screen Goods) 
makes complicated percentage adjust- 
ments in prices of screen doors, com- 
bination screen and storm doors, 
extension window screens and k. d. 
window screen frames. The order af- 
fects sales by manufacturers, jobbers, 
wholesalers, retailers and mail-order 
houses; permits a price increase of 
seven and a half percent to the manu- 
facturer on southern pine and hard- 
wood screen products, holds Ponderosa 
pine screen goods at existing levels. 
The increase is absorbed mainly by 
retailers and jobbers. Expected effect; 
that a large part of the industry will 
be able to produce at a fairly reason- 
able profit. 


Trucking Rates 


Amendment 4, MPR 161, makes use 
of published minimum trucking rates 
for the State of Washington in mak- 
ing calculations of delivered prices for 
West Coast logs to destinations other 
than towable waters. Formerly sellers 
were permitted to use their actual 
transportation truck costs; but this 
resulted in uncertainty and lack of 
uniformity; also caused some diver- 
sion of logs. The base rate is $1.06 
per thousand feet of logs, board meas- 
ure, per mile. To this is added an 
extra amount, ranging from 8% to 27 
cents per thousand per mile, deter- 
mined by the classification of the 
road. 

The order also provides for addi- 
tions to set prices for No. 1 and No. 
2 sawmill logs and for Douglas fir 
peewee longs for extra long lengths. 
It also sets dollar ceilings for Doug- 
las fir ponton logs actually allocated 
by the WPB for manufacture of pon- 
ton lumber. This last, by reason of 
special definition, is a new grade. 


Production 


Continuing “change around” may 
be expected in munitions manufac- 
ture; but this does not mean easier 
civilian goods. Whatever increase in 
civilian goods, in any field, may be 
authorized will be based not on easier 
materials but on recognized civilian 
needs. Example: Machine-tool produc- 
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tion for war plants will be heavily 
cut; perhaps by half. But machine. 
tool plants will not be closed, nor wil] 
they be changed back to civilian prod- 
ucts. They will be changed over to 
make needed munitions. Shift to the 
offensive will make heavy additional] 
demands for war goods. 

Civilian shortages, as they occur, 
will be largely the result of unsettled 
price control. When meat prices are 
set so low that farmers come out in 
the red, after paying freight charges 
to the big processing markets, they 
don’t send so many animals to those 
markets. A shortage can result, al- 
though livestock is available. 

Food production generally is not so 
good, due to bad spring weather and 
lack of rain. 

Arthur Whiteside is trying to get 
more civilian goods produced. Chiefly 
this is an effort to keep civilian goods 
from dropping below the minimum 
line; is not an effort to “ease” the 
war impacts on civilians by trying to 
give them more than they need to get 
along. 






















































































































































































D of C Predictions 

















The Department of Commerce has 
a good record for guessing the future; 
admits readily that its present long- 
range predictions could be upset by 
any number of factors. Selecting 1946 
as the first normal post-war year, the 
D of C experts guess that in that year 
residential construction will be a lit- 
tle more than double the amount so 
spent in 1940; that household furni- 
ture will be about double the ’40 fig- 
ure; that farm machinery will be 
more than doubled. 






“Speak Up" 


American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Washington, D. C., has issued a 
booklet entitled, “Speak Up”; contain- 
ing carefully checked and attractively 
phrased material about American for- 
ests and the lumber industry. It’s in- 
tended primarily for speakers; the 
lumberman who is asked to address 
his luncheon club or a school assem- 
bly; can be used also in local adver- 
tising. It’s clear that part of the job 
of reconstruction in our industry will 
be a patient informing of the public 
about lumber supply, qualities and 
uses. This booklet is excellent am- 
munition for the purpose. 

For example, Joseph L. Stearns, of 
the NLMA, has prepared an article 
indicating that in 1943 wood is replae- 
ing more than five million tons of 
metal. Wood was immediately useful 
in constructing war plants; is now 
doing its stuff as a material of pro 
duction. 



























Limitations on Food 


Limitation on all consumption goods 
for civilians will grow tighter; not by 
a blanket squeeze but in_ infinitely 
adjusted detail. Turn of the war, from 
defense to offense, means an enormous 
additional drain upon supplies. Be 
critical as you wish of detailed co” 
trol programs; but don’t forget that 
these controls have to start with the 
premise that there’s less to divide 4 
that this less must be made to do. 
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PATENT INSERTED TOOTH GROOVER 
Firthite Tipped Inserts 





Firthite Tipped Saws made by Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. 
Co. are made to stand hard service and are, there- 
fore, long-lived Saws insuring long-run economy to the 
user. These saws are used for cutting hard Masonite, 


FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW 
Inserted Type, for Wood 


LONG-LIVED SAWS FOR LONG-RUN ECONOMY 


Write for Huther Bros. 


HUTHER BROS. SAW MFG. CO., Rochester, New York 





NEW 
LOGGING TRAILERS 
AVAILABLE 


The Government has authorized 
Fruehauf to produce light, me- 
dium and heavy-duty logging 
Trailers—both single-axle and 
tandem-axle types. Available for 
immediate delivery through Frue- 
hauf Branches to anyone with a 
Certificate of Transfer PD-321. 


See your Fruehauf Branch for 
assistance in filing for a certifi- 
Cate. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Detroit 
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FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW 
Solid Type, for Wood 





Teak, Fire-proof Lumber, Plywood, Linoleum, etc. 

Huther Bros. have long taken special pride in the 
quality of their manufacture, and the service and 
satisfaction all Huther Bros. saws give the customer. 


Catalog No. 60 





SAW MILLS. 


AVAILABLE FOR 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


Sturdy and dependable. Fast, accurate saw- 
ing assured. 


Carriages running on roller bearings. Auto- 
matic pawl release on set head. Fast, power- 
ful dogs. Friction or Belt Feed, as preferred. 
Ball Bearing arbor, and roller bearing Feed- 
works if desired. 


Various sizes and dogs to meet your needs. 


years’ experience in building Saw 
- Mills and woodworking machinery. 


LANE MANUFACTURING C0. 


MONTPELIER, VT 
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Glad to Help 


Gentlemen: 

The lumber dealers in Buffalo, with- 
out exception, feel thankful to you 
for the manner in which you have 
taken up and discussed the troubles, 
which are besetting them. 

The spirit shown in your editorials 
of April 17th, and May Ist, is fine, 
and in view of the fact that of the 14 
firms picked out to be “stood up” and 
shot at, seven of them are Buffalo 
businesses—this fact alone would ac- 
count for our extreme interest; and it 
is very heartening to know that the 
interest of these yards is the subject 
of thought and consideration by you. 


Henry J. George, 
Secretary. 
Buffalo Lbr. Exchange 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Who Is Seller? 


Your issue of May 1, Page 15. We 
quote: 

“If seller accumulates rough Pon- 
derosa at small mills, sends it to one 
large mill for surfacing and then 
ships it to the customer, the maximum 
price of the surfaced lumber is f.o.b. 
the large mill; even though title to 
rough lumber passes at the small 
mills.” 

We shall appreciate clarification of 
this item. Who is the seller in this 
case; the small mill, the remanufac- 
turer, or the wholesaler? 

We are seeking light on this ques- 
tion because we find that in this lo- 
cality, Government contractors are 
paying to small mills full ceiling, No. 
94, for green rough lumber, hauling 
it at their expense to another mill for 
surfacing, paying for the surfacing 
charge, and then hauling from the 
mill to their job, which results that 
the sum total of these items brings 
green surfaced Ponderosa Pine con- 
siderably above ceiling No. 94, apply- 
ing to dry Ponderosa Pine, surfaced. 

We await your reply with interest. 

A. G. Naundorf. 
Baird-Naundorf Lbr. Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 


@ The paragraph quoted was based 
on a statement in OPA pamphlet No. 
20 of price interpretations. The rule 
as it stands applies to a “seller” who 
accumulates green rough lumber at 
small mills, has it processed at a big 
mill, and then delivers it to another 
party. In that case the seller un- 
doubtedly is the middle man who deals 
on the one hand with the small mills 
and on the other with the contractor, 
or other final user of the stock. 

But if the contractor himself buys 
from the small mills for his own use 
and later hires the stock reprocessed, 
then the seller is the small mill. In 
this case the seller does not accumu- 
late stock from small mills, send it to 
a large mill for surfacing, and then 
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consummate the sale by shipping it to 
the consumer. The sale is completed 
at the small mill. What the consumer 
does with it afterwards, whether he 
hires a mill to plane it, or a carpenter 
to cut it up and build a building, post- 
dates the actual sale. The crux of the 
matter seems to be the point at which 
the final consumer enters the picture. 
If “A” buys green lumber from “B” 
and “C” mills, sends it to “D” mill 
for processing, and then completes 
the sale by delivering it to contractor 
“E”, who is the final consumer, with- 
out any question “A” is the seller and 
is stuck under the price determining 
interpretation of MPR-94. But if con- 
tractor “E” buys green lumber for his 
own use from mills “B” and “C”, then 
“B” and “C” are the sellers, and the 
price determining interpretation does 
not apply. 

The foregoing cannot be taken as 
either final or official until OPA ac- 
tually rules on it. It does, however, 
seem to be the line followed at the 
moment. I would venture a guess— 
and only a guess—that OPA intends 
to put a stop to the conditions you 
describe and if that is true, it is fair 
to guess again that further rules will 
be issued accordingly.—Ed. 


Life of Riley 


- Gentlemen: 


“What do you do with your time in 
a small town?” 

For the last ten years I have been 
the manager of a retail lumber yard 
in a town of 2,000 population, and find 
myself more interested than ever be- 
fore in the retail lumber business. The 
possibilities for a young man to im- 
prove on the methods of merchandis- 
ing are greater than ever before. The 
building industry has more frontiers 
that need to be enlarged, than has any 
other industry. Why? Because the 
perfect home, barn, silo, cottage, 
brooder house, etc. has never been 
and never will be built. New mate- 
rials and new methods are coming 
upon us so fast that one cannot even 
visualize what the post war period 
will have to offer. 

Every year, yes, every day is a 
challenge — so varied, so interesting 
and so full of adventure that if a 
small-town manager were to take 
notes.on a day’s activity, it would fill 
an amusing and educational book. If 
I were to advise any young man, as 
Greeley once did, I would not hesitate 
to say, “Get into the building industry 
—you’re bound to like it.” 

During the last ten years I have 
seen my business double, in a steady, 
healthy growth. I still don’t know any- 
thing about building, but manage to 
learn something every day. The fu- 
ture, although dull now because of 
curtailed activity, is very promising. 
Aggressive merchandising of non- 
critical materials which are available 
will pay all the help I can hire, and 
also show a profit for the main office. 
When the younger boys clean up Hit- 
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ler and Hirohito, the building indus. 
try will again take its place in the 
scheme of things the same as it ha; 
during this emergency. If we kee) 
learning and keep improving, we wil] 
be ready—if not, we will waste away, 
The challenge is a dandy, mainly be. 
cause it is not easy. 

City Lumbermen or large operators 
are not envied by me in the least, 
They often ask, “What do people dy 
in a small town? Here it is—a list of 
how some of my spare time has been 
spent in the last ten years. 

Monday—American Legion Meet. 
ing. County Adjutant. Past Adjutant 
and local Past Commander 1933. 

Tuesday—Lodge or Chapter. Past 
Master—Past High Priest. 

Wednesday—Bowling. Local league 
—2 National Tournaments. 

Thursday—Chamber of Commerce, 
Past President—1935. 

Friday—Boy Scouts. Chairman of 
Troop Committee—11 years. 

Saturday—Golf. Sports Chairman 
—6 years. 

Sunday—Church. Chairman of 
Trustees—8 years. 

Then get in a little bridge with the 
wife, take care of three Lake Shore 
cottages, raise broilers in a Flexboard 
demonstration brooder house, which, 
incidentally, helped sell 20  brooder 
houses, raise a Victory Garden—'; 
acre, play ping pong with my two 
youngsters, and there you have it. 
Sure, I sleep fine. 

The one big thing that a small town 
manager has that larger ones do not 
have is individuality of customers. Be- 
lieve me, that’s something.  Every- 
one’s most intimate problems are 
yours, and business is not done ona 
cold-blooded basis, but on a friendship 
basis. We know our customers—their 
faults and their virtues—and_ they 
know ours. 

If, when my Grandad, who was a 
lumberman in this same small town 
in 1881, or my Father, who was in 
business here for fifty years, ever 
cheated anyone, I would hear about it 
from their descendents. It is necessary 
that we deal with people in a way 
that makes it possible to deal with 
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them again. Mer 
A. V. Mills. - 

Lake Mills, Wis. Hd 
ers, 

Denver Lumbermen Cre 
Dear Sir: Ass: 
We are most interested in the fine - 





release which you made _ regarding 
Denver’s program of private Col 
struction of war housing and wish t0 
thank you for the interest which you 
have taken. ; 

I will say in this connection that 
the lumbermen of Denver have am 
are working with us very closely and 
are doing a splendid piece of wo 
in cooperating with this program. 

Yours very truly, 
M. K. Stewart, 
Executive Secretaly 
Denver Real Estate Exchange 
Denver, Colo. 


Likes Editorial 


Gentlemen: 

Permit me to compliment you 
your well written, logical and tem- 
perate editorial in May 1st issue 
the O.P.A. assumption of false powe! 
and authority. 

Bernard J. McHugh. 
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- « ¢ ASSOCIATIONS & CLUBS 





Wisconsin Clubs Active 


Thirty-six members of the Racine- 
Kenosha County Lumbermen’s Club 
attended the monthly meeting held at 
the Elks Club, Kenosha, Wis., with 
Don Montgomery, state secretary, 
and his “bad-news crew” covering 
subjects relative to OPA, Order L-41, 
M-208, and their “variations”. Speak- 
ers included R. A. Cheynoweth of 
Johns-Manville Co., Ralph J. Drought, 
and Mac McDermott. Ralph Barber, 
president of the club, presided. Also 
attending was State President James 
H. Brannum of Racine. 

Directors of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, and _ the 
Mutual Insurance Co., “originating” 
from the Sheboygan-Calumet Lum- 
bermen’s Club, and past presidents of 
the Club, were guests of honor at the 
monthly meeting of the Sheboygan- 
Calumet Club at Elkhart Lake, Wis., 
recently. The evening was given over 
to expressions of appreciation of the 
work of the club and its officers, past 
and present, and to members who 
have served the retail lumber industry 
of Wisconsin. 

O. J. Skillikorn; Otto Tagge, Henry 
L. Meyer, and Fred Pantzer, either 
directors of the state association or 
of the fire mutual, were awarded en- 
graved memo books for their services. 

The business session featured dis- 
cussion of M-208 and L-41, as well 
as other governmental orders affect- 
ing the retail lumber business. 


Inspection Rules Committee 
Will Meet 


The Inspection Rules Committee of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting 
in Chicago, June 24-25. Members of 
the association, who have suggestions 
or recommendations to submit for re- 
visions or additions to the grading 
rules, should send them to Chairman 
Harry D. Gaines, Gaines Hardwood 
Lumber Co., 24 Branch Street, St. 
Louis, Mo., or to the office of the as- 
sociation in advance of the committee 
meeting. 


Southeast Missouri 


The annual one-day meeting of the 
Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, held at Hotel 
Marquette in Cape Girardeau, Mo., on 
April 29, was permeated by the war 
note, and the seriousness of the times 
was sounded by Dr. Alfred P. Haake of 
Park Ridge, Ill., economic consultant 
and lecturer, whose address was titled 
“The Impact of the War On Business.” 

The convention sessions were in 
charge of Vice President J. Lanier 
Byrd, Charleston, Mo., serving in the 
place of the late Charles E. Kiefner, 
who had been president of the asso- 
ciation for nineteen years. A memor- 
ial to Mr. Kiefner was read and 
adopted at the morning session. R. E. 
Saberson, trade promotion manager 
of Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., concluded the morning session 
with a talk on the farm market. 

Dr. Haake’s’ address opened the 
afternoon meeting, which was con- 
cluded with a dealer discussion and 
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election of officers. J. Lanier Byrd, 
Byrd Lumber Co., Charleston, Mo., 
was elected president; J. R. Hender- 
son, Jackson, Mo., was named vice 
president, William Pfefferkorn Chaf- 
fee, was re-elected treasurer, and W. 
T. Nethery, Hayti, was again named 
secretary. 

The meeting was concluded with a 
banquet in the evening. 


Agricultural Engineers 
Will Meet 


Secretary Raymond Olney, of the 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, St. Joseph, Mich., has an- 
nounced that the society will hold its 
annual meeting at Purdue University, 
June 21-23. The opening session in 
the morning on June 21 will be de- 
voted to a panel discussion in which 
key men from Washington will make 
every effort to answer and clarify all 
questions which may be _ presented. 
The only restriction on questions is 
that they must be submitted in writ- 
ing to permit their orderly assign- 
ment to the panel members. Ques- 
tions will not be limited to those in 
attendance at the meeting; indeed, 
questions mailed in advance to the 
A.S.A.E., St. Joseph, Mich., are espe- 
cially invited as an aid to preparation 
of any data needed. 


Intermountain Logging 
Conference 


The three-day meeting of the Inter- 
mountain Logging Conference at 
Lewiston, Idaho, April 22-24, was well 
attended. It was the fifth annual 
meeting, and the second Camp Me- 
chanics’ Training School occupied the 
first two days of the conference. Pur- 
poses of the training school were out- 
lined by Emmit R. Aston, president 
of the Intermountain Logging Con- 
ference, who also presided at the final 
day’s sessions, which was devoted to 
problems of management and unfin- 
ished business. 

Officers chosen by the conference to 
serve during the ensuing year were: 
President, J. S. Barron, The Diamond 
Match Co., Newport, Wash.; vice 
president, Carl C. Coleman, Kinzua 
Pine Mills Co., Kinzua, Ore.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Charles P. Keim, 
Blackfoot Forest Protection Associa- 
tion, Missoula, Mont. 


Cook County Dealers Meet 


The Lumber Trade Association of 
Cook County (Illinois) held a dinner 
meeting at the Chicago Athletic Club 
on Wednesday evening, May 19. 
About 150 members were present. 
Presiding was Frank J. Heitmann, as- 
sociation president. A _ brief report 
on association membership and other 
statistics was made by secretary J. L. 
Strong, who also announced the 27th 
annual golf tournament to be held 
June 25 at the Calumet Country Club. 
Frederick J. Turner, Jr., association 
counsel, briefly reviewed the current 
lumber supply and ceiling price situ- 
ation. Mr. Heitmann then introduced 
E. G. Gavin, editor, AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN, who delivered the 
principal address of the evening. Fol- 
lowing the speaker, J. W. Embree 
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and Ray Bishop contributed brief re- 
marks, and the meeting was ad- 
journed. 


Interim Ceiling Meetings 

The Lumber Branch of the Office of 
Price Administration through Peter 
A. Stone, price executive, announces 
a series of meetings for the purpose 
of planning interim ceilings for re- 
tailers of softwood lumber and lum- 
ber products. Eight meetings are 
scheduled as follows: 

Minneapolis, Minn., June 2— 

Area Covered: Iowa, Neb., Minn., 
Wis., N. D., S. D., and all of Michi- 
gan except the northern peninsula. 
Place: Pioneer Hall, Lumber Ex- 
change, 5th Street & Hennepin Ave, 


Portland, Ore., June 4— 

Area Covered: Wash., Ore., Nev., 
Mont., and Idaho. Place: Multnomah 
Hotel. 


Los Angeles, Calif., June 7— 

Area Covered: Calif. Place: As- 
sembly Hall, Embassy Auditorium, 
843 South Grand Ave. 


Denver, Colo., June 9— 

Area Covered: Wyo., Ariz., Colo., 
N. M., and Utah. Place: Auditorium, 
Continental Oil Bldg., 18th and Glen- 
arm Sts. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 11— 
Area Covered: Kan., Mo., Okla. 
Place: Muehlebach Hotel. 


Dallas, Tex., June 14— 
Area Covered: Texas. Place: Grand 
Ball Room, Adolphus Hotel. 


New Orleans, La., June 16— 
Area Covered: Ark. and La. Place: 
Gold Room, Roosevelt Hotel. 


Atlanta, Ga., June 18— 

Area Covered: Va. (excepting Ar- 
lington and Fairfax Counties and City 
of Alexandria), Ky., Tenn., N. C., 8. 
C., Miss., Ala., Ga., and Fla. Place: 
Ball Room, Henry Grady Hotel. 

All meetings will start at 10 a. m. 

All retailers in the territory de- 
scribed, after the designation of each 
meeting place, are invited and urged 
to attend the meeting to be held at 
the time and place provided for the 
area in which their yards are located. 
Where, however, the time schedule 
provided makes it more convenient 
for any retailer to attend one of the 
other meetings scheduled, it is en- 
tirely satisfactory that he elect to at- 
tend such other meeting. 


New Secretary Opens Offices 


The newly organized Southern 


Wholesale Lumber Association has 
opened offices at 700-02 Jackson 
Building, Birmingham, Ala., with 


Robert F. Darrah, former wholesale 
lumber dealer of Meridian and Mobile, 
as secretary. ; 

Secretary Darrah said the assocla- 
tion is busy working up its case t0 
present to OPA, seeking a wholesale 
margin over and above present ceil- 
ing prices on lumber. 


Buffalo Exchange 


The Buffalo Lumber Exchange held 
its sixty-third annual meeting 
April 9. The secretary’s report was 
read and showed a total membershiP 
of forty-seven. The following diret- 
tors were chosen to serve for one 
year: H. K. Whitmer, E. M. Whissel, 
Norman Brautigan, Ralph Crowley, 
R. E. Fairchild, H. I. George, 8. 
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WE SPECIALIZE IN 
PONDEROSA PINE 


GOVERNMENT 
SHOOK 


OF ALL KINDS 


PONDEROSA PINE 
Lumber, Cut Stock, Mouldings 


Also industrial lumber and 
LADDER STOCK. Try us out 
on your next inquiry. 


Douglas Fir Red Cedar 
Hemlock Sitka Spruce 
PORT ORFORD CEDAR 


Pine Saw Mill --Canby, Calif. 
Box Shook Factory--Alturas, Calif. 
Moulding Factory--Klamath Falls, Ore. 


* 
ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 


Ralph L.Smith 


Lumber Co. 


1635 Dierks Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


"PHONE VICTOR 4143 
Member of Western Pine Assn. 
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Jones, Joseph Evans, C. W. Bodge, 
L. L. Lewis, E. Hoffman, and O. J. 
Veling. From this board, H. K. 
Whitmer was chosen president; E. M. 
Whissel, vice president, and H. I. 
George, secretary and treasurer. 

A well attended meeting was held 
on April 16, and in the interest of 
helping the government in the ques- 
tion of production and distribution of 
lumber, it was agreed to ratify the 
action of the National - American 
Wholesale Lumber Association in “the 
appointment of a committee, with full 
power, to work out with WPB, OPA 
and CPA, or Congress, if necessary, 
a program for the orderly distribu- 
tion of lumber and the encouragement 
of its production.” 

At its regular meeting on May 14, 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange was 
favored with a visit from Mr. Teller, 
of the Buffalo office of WPB, and an 
interesting discussion was had as to 
the various directives, which have of 
late been issued by the government. 
Mr. Teller also announced that the 
“Small War Plant Corp.’”, set up to 
assist distressed small war plants 
with less than 500 employees, who 
may be suffering from lack of war 
business, is now in operation, under 
the regional directorship of Mr. Brun- 
dage, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. The Buffalo branch is under the 
directorship of R. A. Ostendorf, ninth 
floor Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Arkansas Association 


The thirty-ninth annual convention 
of the Arkansas Association of Lum- 
ber Dealers was held at the Albert 
Pike Hotel, Little Rock, May 13 and 
14, 

The meeting was opened with an 
address by J. Robinson, Little 
Rock, president of the association, 
who stressed the importance of united 
effort, especially in the post-war busi- 
ness world. D. Hodson Lewis, secre- 
tary of the Little Rock Chamber of 
Commerce, welcomed the meeting and 
Harold Norman, El Dorado, gave the 
response. 

J. Carthel Robbins, Stuttgart, Ark., 
president of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, spoke during 
the morning session and Jim Cook 
acted as chairman at a past presi- 
dents’ luncheon held in the hotel at 
noon. 

An “Information Forum” was held 
during the afternoon session, with 
representatives of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, Office of Price 
Administration, War Production 
Board, and War Manpower Commis- 
sion taking part. 

Friday’s program included address- 
es by F. E. Tyler, Kansas City, Mo., 
counselor for the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, and Dr. Alfred 
P. Haake, Park Ridge, IIl., economist, 
lecturer, and consultant. 

Frank L. Peck, Brinkley Lumber 
Co., Brinkley, was elected president 
of the association, succeeding J. B. 
Robinson. Paul Leird, Leird Lumber 
Co., Little Rock, was chosen first vice 
president; W. G. Ellis, Ellis Lumber 
Co., Lonoke, second vice president; 
A. C. Davidson, Monarch Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., Little Rock, treasurer; and 
E. DeMatt Henderson, Little Rock, 
secretary. 


Directors selected included J. B. 


Robinson, Little Rock; Charles Pp. 
Chaney, DeWitt; R. S. Sanford, 
Searcy; Pete Hiegel, Conway; J. 4. 
Luna, Harrison; H. B. Robbins, Little 
Rock; Jim Cook, Little Rock; Claude 
Roach, Jonesboro; Graham Griffith, 
Hughes; H. H. Norman, El Dorado; 
Tom Reynolds, Hot Springs; Chester 
Jones, Helena; Charles R. Black, 
Corning; George Packard, Fort 
Smith; and N. K. Williams. 

Members of the nominating com- 
mittee were A. P. Hammerschmitt, 
Harrison; Jim Cook, Little Rock, and 
H. B. Robins, Stuttgart. 





Freight Rate Reduction 


The freight rate reduction which 
became effective May 15, 1943, neces- 
sitates an almost complete refigur- 
ing of delivered costs under OPA 
price regulations. FOB mill ceilings 
will not change as a result of this 
freight rate revision, but ceilings on 
a delivered basis will change. For 
example, ceiling prices delivered on 
certain items of fir will be lowered 
by as much as $1.25 per M bd. ft. 
This means that every mill and dis- 
tributor must refigure delivered 
prices. 

As an aid to lumbermen in keep- 
ing posted on mill and delivered ceil- 
ing prices, a Price Ceilings and Regu- 
lations Folder, which digests impor- 
tant government regulations and 
gives a complete schedule of FOB 
mill ceiling prices for lumber, has 
been issued by Biddle Purchasing Co. 
These price schedules are also listed 
on a delivered basis to important rail 
centers, thus enabling one to quickly 
determine delivered prices. The folder 
is in loose-leaf form and kept up to 
date through the issuance of revised 
pages. To cover the new freight rates 
mentioned above, new sheets will be 
supplied. 

The American Lumberman, 431 So. 
Dearborn St. will handle inquiries for 
further information about the folder. 


Fuel Conservation Drive 


A nation-wide fuel conservation 
drive, in which several agencies of 
the government will cooperate, 18 
starting June 1 and will continue 
through summer months. Homeowners 
will be encouraged to proceed now 
with the installation of heat preserva- 
tives such as insulation, storm sas 
and weatherstripping, as well as with 
the conversion of heating plants to 
conserve critical fuels. 

To assist manufacturers and deal- 
ers in spreading this work through 
the spring and summer, thus avoiding 
congestion of orders and possible 
labor and material shortages in the 
fall, the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion is offering a special delayed pay- 
ment plan of financing for this typé 
of work. Under this new plan, Title 
I loans up to $2,500 can be made for 
heat conservation installations 4! 
heating plant conversion between now 
and September 1, with the first pay 
ment delayed until as late as Novel 
ber 1, 1948. This is strictly a = 
time measure and applies only to fe. 
conservation work. If other types ° 
work are included in the loan, reé™ 
lar terms of financing will apply. 
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Arkansas Soft Pine 


Longleaf & Shortleaf Pine 
Oak, Beech & Pecan Flooring 


Southern Hardwoods 
* 


Creosoted, Wolmanized & 
Flameproofed (Minalith) 
Lumber & Timbers 


FROST LUMBER INDUSTRIES, inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Emblem Of Quality 


New York City 





For 46 Years the 
Name URANIA 
has stood for 

highest 
excellence 

in Southern Pine 

and Hardwoods 


In all Louisiana there’s no 
finer timber than that from 
which we cut Urania lum- 
ber. This stock has the 
quality that belongs to this 
superfine timber. And qual- 
ity is added by scientific 
seasoning, and careful 
manufacturing. 


Urania mills are producing 
lumber at top speed, the 
major part of which is for 
Uncle Sam. 

















[Aenea 


URANIA 
LOUISIANA 


A sustained yield operation 
Assuring a permanent Supply 
of Urania Quality 
Lumber 
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Busy 
on War 
Orders 


The major 
part of our 
output is 
going to sup- 
ply the needs 
of Uncle Sam. 
Produc ing 
lumber at top 
speed, we are 
making every 
effort to meet 
the needs of 
customers 
with priority 
orders. 


(YS) ot I 


Limited 


Lumber 


Manufacturers 


Tree Farmers 








Cellulose .. Hemicellulose. . Lignin 


The chlorination process illustrated here is useful in segre- 
gating three of the principal components of Western Pines 
—cellulose, hemicellulose and lignin. Such a chemical 
breakdown furmishes clues for determining how Western 
Pines can serve even better for old and new uses. 











In these wartime days, as in the days of peace, the Western 
Pine Association Research Laboratory is constantly experi- 
menting to determine new values, and to improve manu- 
facturing procedures for the Western Pines. 


WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon 


*Idaho White Pine *Ponderosa Pine *Sugar Pine 


*THESE ARE THE WESTERN PINES 











me ° MASTER GLAZIERS 
QD PRIMELESS PUTTY 


,« « « is the money-saving 


buy for your STORM SASH. 


Be prepared for next season’s storm sash demand 
.. - due to further fuel rationing, etc. Now is the 
time to make up your STORM SASH. And... 
the most thrifty putty to use is Master Glaziers QD 






(quick drying) Primeless Putty. Today time is 


money. That’s why this quality putty—which sets 


in 12 hours—saves you money. No other putty can 













match this performance. Priming of sash is un- 


necessary. The ease and speed of application 
makes this putty the tops in quality for low cost 
glazing. Write today for all the facts and free 


sample. 


= [) ) | 7 AMERICA’S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 
THE co. Aidly Maker 


612. S. MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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NATIONAL a nd 
LUMBER MANUFACTURE 
“ RS ASSOCIATION 


SHINC TOW, Re 


LUMBER LITERATURE, a S6 page 
FREE catalogue, published by 
the National Lumber Manutfac- 
turers Association, lists available 
literature concerning scores of 
wood species and their uses, as 
well as literature describing in 
detail the TECO Connector Sys- 
tem of timber engineering. Most 
of the valuable literature that is 
listed may be had for the ask- 
ing —the catalogue will show 
you at a glance just what kind 


will help you most in your work. 


TIMBER 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS OF 
TECO 
TIMBER ONNECTORS AND TOOLS 











WASHINGTON, D. C PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Militarized Construction 


You probably do some _ thinking 
about the post-war period. If so, here 
is a rumor story that comes from re- 
sponsible officials who may not now 
be named. Give it no more weight 
than you wish. 

Gist of the grapevine flash: Military 
engineers are supposed to be planning 
not only to control but actually to di- 
rect and handle most of the big post- 
war reconstruction projects. 

Don’t jump to extreme conclusions. 
Try rather to understand some of the 
factors involved. After Pearl Harbor, 
for example, military engineers found 
plenty of their responsibilities made 
hard to handle by earlier civilian acts 
and attitudes. First, of course, they’d 
been stymied by Congressional reluc- 
tance to fortify Pacific islands and 
other outposts. Second, and this hits 
us more directly, they found plenty 
of outright domestic civilian under- 
takings that wouldn’t stand up in an 
emergency. Transportation is an ex- 
ample we’ll mention later. 

Add the fact that military engineers 
consider “national defense” their spe- 
cial field. National defense can be 
made to cover anything that adds to 
national strength. The engineers can 
and do look upon all these things pri- 
marily from a national point of view; 
hold that national projects handled by 
civilians are always managed from a 
corporation or industry point of view, 
are intended primarily to make prof- 
its and only in an incidental and 
secondary way to strengthen the na- 
tion. 


Back of Beyond 


Add also, if you wish, the general 
fact that military engineers are con- 
ditioned against “private factors” in 
construction, such as civilian contrac- 
tors, financing and the like; consider 
these factors handicaps in a national 
project, because of private and partial 
interests involved. High-ranking offi- 
cers are quoted as saying freely that 
at this time there should be no con- 
struction except for the Army & Navy 
and none except by the Army & Navy. 
The first can be explained by the 
present fact of war. But construction 
by the Army & Navy is a general pol- 
icy of military engineers, in peace as 
well ‘as in war. 

Plenty of stories drift around, in 
the fields of production methods, allo- 
eation of materials and assignments 
of contracts, indicating a certain 
craftiness on the part of military en- 
gineers; efforts to discredit civilian 
contractors and civilian agencies of 
government for the apparent purpose 
of building up the reputation of the 
engineers. Don’t take these things 
too seriously. The Generals and Ad- 
mirals honestly believe their militar- 
ized methods are tops for big, national 
jobs. That honest belief can be more 
troublesome to our industry than any 
number of instances in which the 
military hand has been quicker than 
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the civilian eye. Incidentally, the one 
sure way of offsetting such a threat 
to our industry is not to discredit the 
engineers; is rather to establish our 
own capacity in national construction, 


After the War 


The post-war period is a rumor 
area. We can take it for granted, 
however, that large numbers of sery- 
ice men and munitions workers must 
be absorbed in public works to give 
them employment. We _ know that 
much national reconstruction js 
needed. 

Consider transportation; and here 
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we have more than a rumor. It’s ang athe 
open secret that during this war jg You! fi 
transportation carries a terrible bur. § ever 
den; has never been too far ahead of 9, jo> 
collapse. Transportation men_ have @ “ety 
done an amazingly fine job; have done  ¢¢8!9” 
it with a system cobbled together out jg 2ain-m 


ful curvy 
and col 
Chrom 
signed | 
people » 


Th 


of earlier and essentially local or re- 
gional systems. The basic faults of 
transportation have been so marked 
that a committee headed by Owen D. 
Youn: ‘°° ~vhblished a 500-page re- 
port Geaiing Wie.. h npesed reconstruc. 
tion. 

Plans in geneva! include the co- 
ordination of rai’ ais. bus and truck 
lines and waterwa3s. This will in- 
volve relocation and rebuilding of 
railroads and ighway., the consoli- 
dation of termii...’. ind the building 
of air fields adjoining termiuals. Note 
that one reason tor this Herculean 
proposal is co-ordinaiion on a national 
scale; something that ind‘vidual initi- 
ative did not manage to pring about. 
Note how easily this project lends it- 
self to national defense. 

Transportation is named as an illus- 
tration. Add such other projects that 
may occur to you; rebuilding of cities, 
resettlement, recla:nation. Then try to 
think of another organization, in ad- 
dition to the military engir s—gov- 
ernmental or private —- w..h wide 
experience in construction and a def- 
nitely national point of view! They'll 
be waiting, with their construction 
and planning bureaus heavily staffet; 
the engineers who are long on (0 
ordination, short on any faith in 
use for civilian methods or civilial 
initiative. 

Civilian Problem 


If the prospect rather scares the 
pants off you, if you wonder Jus 
what’ll be left to us save putting UP 
Chic Sales on backward farms, note 
this well: We’ll not keep our forme! 
fields merely by trying to discredit 
the engineers. 

Better remember, too, that the 
steady expansion of the fields a> 
tured by the engineers through the 
decades has never been a product 0 
partisan politics. This expansion has 
taken place while various and oppo 
parties have succeeded each other ™ 
control of the government. of 

Maybe we’d better do some of ths 
broad-gage post-war constructio 
planning and do it now. 
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METAL TRIMS Drademarhed 


CHROMEDGE 


Inthe “Chromedge” line 
you'll find the right metal trim 
forevery floor and wall cover- 
ing job. It includes a wid 1 at 
variety of types, sizes, anc ne ° 
designs, from distinctive, MeRSas ae ‘eae 
plain-metal edgings to beauti- ect? ce oo ot 
ful curved-face panel trims ode Nye. PS) 
and color-insert nosings. ef. ° Aade 
° e cu 
Chromedge trims are de- 13%, wot got © 
signed and manufactured by \orre we wre _ ral trims 


e 
people with years of awe: e ee =<. “Chromedge.” 


J. B& T METALS COMPANY 
’ gP ao? GR Gals. 








PAR-TOX 
_.. the ORIGINAL 
Modern Wood Preservative 


“not only prevents termites and de- 
cay, but also allows the surface to be 
painted, stained or varnished. 
PAR-TOX does not leach out. From its 
first application ten years ago there is 
no evidence of any loss in toxic value. 


Wherever wood is used, PAR-TOX 
treatment is an economical measure 
lor conservation — it greatly lengthens 
the life of any wood product. It is ob- 
tainable without priority. 





Specify 
“Par-Tox Treated” 
on your next order. 


PRON TRA PARKER & SONS CO. 


* the Sash 
“ and deor 


Rdustry, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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We’re Making Customers Now 
For Your Brighter Tomorrow! 


War has halted or restricted building and remodeling—but it 
cannot restrict human desires for better, more livable homes tomor- 
row. And so—today—Ponderosa Pine Woodwork is capitalizing 
on this desire... reais customers for YOU in the brighter 
postwar days ahead . 


FOR INSTANCE—double- 
hung windows such as this— 
beautiful and practical—will 
continue to be popular in 
tomorrow’s homes. In its ad- 
vertising and in the 32-page 
idea book ‘“‘The New Open 
House,’’ Ponderosa Pine 
shows how windows can 
make tomorrow's homes 
more attractive, more livable. 





FOR INSTANCE—tomorrow’s 
smaller homes will demand 
better use of space. This 
photograph shows how to 
create extra closet and stor- 
age space with sturdy, durable 
doors of Ponderosa Pine. 
“The New Open House’”’ 
contains pointers, too, on 
choosing storm sash and 
storm doors—items that the 
public will want next winter. 





FOR INSTANCE—economy 


will be a ‘‘must’”’ in postwar 
dwellings. Pre-assembled 
stock windows—as shown 
here—reduce the cost of in- 
stallation— provide efficient 

operation. Toxic-treated, 
they assure maximum dura- 
bility for postwar homes. 
Such ideas are being broad- 
cast today in the ‘‘New Open 
House’ and in consumer 
magazines. 


” ya an 


WOODWORK 


111 W. Washington Street ¢ Chicago, Illinois 


USE THIS BOOK TO BUILD POST- 

WAR BUSINESS — Containing 32 PonpeEROsSA Pine Woopwork 

pages of practical suggestions Dept. YAL-5, 111 W. Washington St. 
for postwar homes, the “New Chicago, Illinois 

Open House” may ¥ 

be purchased in ——— Please send me a free copy of “Open 
quantities for dis- WKY House.” 

tribution to your @ : 

customers in order 

to help them in 

their postwar plan- 

ning.A free sample 

copy is yours on 

request —just mail 

the coupon. 
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Rechargeable Flashlight Battery 
5291 


The Ideal Rechargeable Flashlight 
Battery, although on the market ap- 
proximately three years, has_ been 
gaining increased attention because 
of the limitation of dry cell produc- 
tion. According to the manufacturer, 
Ideal Commutator Dresser Company, 
each battery can replace up to 400 or 


more dry cells and it has proven 
through actual heavy duty service to 
be dependable, long-lived, and eco- 
nomical. 

The battery is 14%” in diameter, 
4%” high and weighs 7 ounces. Bat- 
tery chargers are available in both 
single and gang types for use on 
either alternating or direct current. 
To obtain descriptive folder check 
5291. 


Prefab Housing 


A new booklet, “The Story of Pre- 
fab Housing” has just been published 


5298 


by The Upson Company. It graphi- 
cally portrays, step by step, one of 
the several ways in which the com- 
pany’s panels are being used in pre- 
fabricated housing. This strong, 
crackproof wall and ceiling material 
comes in panels 8 feet high and room 
length, making unnecessary the use 
of batten strips or taping of joints, 
and because of fasteners which clinch 
the panel from the back, there is no 
visible nailing. Copies of this book- 
let may be obtained by checking 5298. 


Small Furniture Plans 5299 


Many retail dealers, particularly 
those with woodworking shops, are 
seeking plans of small furniture ar- 
ticles. One such article is the sub- 
ject of a plan just issued by Western 
Pine Association. It is a Sportsman’s 
Rod and Gun Cabinet with wardrobe 
for coats, caps, and boots. The cabinet 
is a two-compartment affair with 
doors equipped with locks and has ca- 
pacity for a 5-gun display. The 
dimensions are 70 inches high, 34 
inches wide, and 16 inches deep. 

This plan is the latest in a series 


40 


of Western Pine handicraft plans 
and may be obtained by checking 
5299. 


Plans for Farm Structures 


Forty-eight farm structures are in- 
cluded in a book just published by 
Southern Pine Association entitled 
“Southern Pine Smaller Farm Struc- 
tures”. The book was prepared to aid 
in the food for victory program and 
to provide the lumber dealer with in- 
formation needed by his customers to 
construct any of these units, or to 
fabricate the structures in his own 
yard. It contains detail working 
drawings and material lists for each 
structure. 

Copies of this book may be obtained 
from Southern Pine Association, 
Canal Building, New Orleans, La., at 
15 cents each. 


Booklet on Planting 
Shade Trees 


A useful booklet, “Shade Trees for 
Street and Lawn” may be obtained by 
writing to Dr. Laurie D. Cox, Depart- 
ment of Landscape and Recreational 
Management, New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse University, 
N. Y. The booklet tells when to plant 
shade trees, how to space and care 
for them, and gives advice as to the 
kind of trees to be selected. 


Sweet's File for Product 
Designers 5295 


This new file should be of interest 
and assistance to executives, engi- 
neers, and designers concerned with 
product development. It is a file of 
200 manufacturers’ catalogs and con- 
tains 1500 pages of specific product 
information on materials, finishes, 
parts, techniques and work equipment. 
It is not only pertinent to today’s 
production needs but has a wealth of 





information regarding forms, charac- 
teristics and performance of materials 
and equipments which will be incor- 
porated in the products of the future. 
Sweet’s Catalog Service offers this 
file free to qualified organizations 
having a continuous need for the in- 
formation it contains. Check 5295. 


Presto-Matic Door 5292 

This automatic door, manufactured 
by Clark Door Company, Inc., is made 
primarily of wood and plywood. It 
may be operated electrically by push 
button, floor plate, or pull cord con- 
trol and also may be effectively oper- 
ated by hand. The speed of opera- 
tion is three seconds to open or close. 

The door is packed in three sections 
and can be easily reassembled at point 























of installation by fastening side jambs 
to the head piece, which carries all 
operating mechanism including wiring 
to electric control assembly. Attach- 
ing the assembled unit to the open- 
ing is a simple operation requiring 
seven to ten bolts. Standard size 
units are a combination of widths 
and heights of seven and eight feet. 
For detailed information check 5292. 


Synthetic Rubber 5296 


United States Rubber Company, 
which recently placed in operation 
the world’s largest synthetic rubber 
plant, has just released a_ booklet, 
“The Five Commercial Types of Syn- 
thetic Rubber”. This booklet has been 
called the first technically accurate 
statement of the overall synthetic 
rubber situation which can be under- 
stood by the layman. It traces the 
development of synthetic rubber from 
its laboratory beginnings and de- 
scribes the properties. of commercial 
synthetic rubbers, giving relative 
physical and chemical properties of 
natural rubber and of the five types 
of synthetic rubber. To obtain the 
booklet, check 5296. 


5294 


A new catalog, Tag Indicating and 
Recording Controllers for Tempera- 
ture and Pressure, has just been pub- 
lished by C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 
This 40-page book illustrates three 
types of controllers: The Adjustable 
On-Off model for use on industrial ap- 
plications where time lag is small and 
heat capacity large; Full Range 
Throttling model for use on applica- 
tions of considerable lag or of small 
heat capacities; and the Full Range 
Throttling model with automatic re 
set for more difficult control applica- 
tions where large load changes ¢* 
tending over long periods are encoun- 
tered. 

To obtain a copy of the catalog 
check 5294. 


Tag Controller Catalog 
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Totally Enclosed Motors 52910 


A new line of totally enclosed Tri- 
Clad motors has been announced by 
General Electric Company. Available 
in both the polyphase, 60-cycle, induc- 


rate Boar 


tion type and the single-phase, 60- 
cycle, capacitor type, the new motors 
are especially designed for use under 
conditions where abrasives, chemicals, 
rain, snow, and excessive dirt are en- 
countered. 

All parts of the motor enclosures, 
frame, end shields, and conduit boxes, 
are cast iron, thus offering excep- 
tional resistance to rust, corrosion, 
and accidental blows. The leads are 
permanently encased in a cast-in 
pocket to prevent liquids from seep- 
ing into the moto1, and the bearing 
housing is protected from dirt, oil, 
and water. For additional informa- 
tion check 52910. 


Boiler Water Conditioning 5293 


A treatise on boiler water condi- 
tioning has just been issued by Elgin 
Softener Corporation. It explains the 
types of impurities found in boiler 
feedwater, how they accumulate, re- 
sults when subjected to boiler tem- 
peratures, the common causes of 
boiler seale, sludge, corrosion and 
carryover, and how to prevent these 
troubles. 

Of particular interest is the descrip- 
tion of the Elgin Deconcentrator—a 
simple boiler attachment for clarifica- 


tion of boiler water. It separates 
suspended matter, sludge, mud, and 
scale-forming impurities from boiler 
water while boilers are in operation 
without wasteful blow-down. A copy 
of this bulletin may be obtained by 
checking 5293. 


New A. C. Welder Line 5297 


A new line of industrial A. C. are 
welders has been announced by 
Harnischfeger Corporation. They are 
being made in 7 Heavy Duty and 4 
Intermittent Duty models with a 
range of capacities for handling pro- 
duction welding under’ continuous 
operation. The new welders feature 
the recently adopted Welding Service 
Range ratings which show actual mini- 
mum to maximum output of usable 
welding current. Setting and control 
of current throughout complete weld- 
ing service range involves one simple 
adjustment. According to the com- 





pany engineers, the new A.C. models 
have shown a high increase in operat- 
ing efficiency and an appreciably re- 
duced maintenance cost. For addi- 
tional information check 5297. 








For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 


found in the heading of the particular items in question. 


Sign the coupon, 


clip it and mail it to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St. 


Chicago, Ill. 


5291 5292 5293 


5296 





5297 





Company............ 


Address 


mer ee Ge... occ se, 


5298 


AMrrtcaN LUMBERMAN, May 29, 1943 


The desired information will be forwarded promptly. 


5294 5295 
5299 52910 
























































































































Quality 
Dependable in War 
.. and in Peace... 


Today in wartime Booth-Kelly 
is delivering the same depend- 
able quality Douglas Fir as 
throughout the 45 years since 
this company first pioneered the 
great Oregon forests in 1898. 


The name, Booth-Kelly, has al- 
ways stood for the best of values 
in Douglas Fir. 


Dimension Casing Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Flooring Base, etc. 





We are headquarters for Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


eee 
BociliAtell 
SUGENE ORE: 
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Ozan Lumber Co. is now op- 
erating in its 52nd year. 


From small beginnings in 
1891 Ozan has shown steady 
progress throughout the 
years. 


The name of Ozan stands for 
highest quality and unfailing 
dependability in products of 
Arkansas Shorileaf Pine. 




















HAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Manufacturers of “C & D” Brand 


OAK FLOORING 


and 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


From 


FAMOUS ST. FRANCIS BASIN 
x 


ae LOLCLLL 


.. Current Government Regulations 





Southern Pine Ceiling 
Amended 


Section 2 of MPR 19, Softwood Lum- 
ber has been revised in the definitions 
covering Southern Pine Lumber mills 
and distribution yards as follows: 

(b) How to tell a mill from a dis- 
tribution yard. The term “mill,” as used 
here, covers what are known in the 
trade as sawmills, planing mills and 
concentration yards. Three types of 
establishment are described below: the 
first (1), a typical sawmill or planing 
mill; the second, (2), a typical concen- 
tration yard; and the third (3), a typi- 
cal distribution yard. An establishment 
which resembles (1) or (2) more than 
it does (3) is considered a mill; and one 
which resembles (3) more than it does 
(1) or (2) is considered a distribution 
yard. 

(1) “A typical sawmill or planing 
mill” is an establishment which is 
chiefly engaged in manufacturing lum- 
ber from logs or rough lumber by saw- 
ing or planing; which is located in or 
near a lumber producing area; which 
makes and sells chiefly Southern pine 
and associated species of lumber; 

(2) “A typical concentration yard” 
is an establishment which concentrates 
and prepares lumber for commercial 
shipment, which keeps in stock mostly 
Southern pine and associated species of 
lumber, which has its lumber brought 
in chiefly in rough green form by truck 
from small local sawmills and sells 
chiefly for rail and/or full truck-load 
shipment and which has been located 
at its particular site to be near the 
lumber producing area; 

(3) “A typical distribution yard” is 
a wholesale or retail lumber yard 
which gets lumber from mills or other 
yards; unloads, sorts, and resells or re- 
distributes it; which regularly main- 
tains a varied stock of lumber from 
different regions; which gets its lum- 
ber, except for local species, mostly by 
rail and sells mostly for truck ship- 
ment; which is equipped to make quick 
deliveries of many different items of 
lumber; and which has been located at 
its particular site in order to be near 
a lumber consuming area. 

(c) New yards or changed status. In 
order to prevent violation of this regu- 
lation by unnecessary routing through 
yards, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion will not recognize distribution 
yards, either new or resulting from a 
change in operations, set up after May 
24, 1943, unless the yard writes to the 
Lumber Branch of the Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C., and 
proves that it satisfies the requirements 
of the definition and that the purpose 
is not to get around this regulation by 
means of unnecessary yard business. 
Until approval is received, the new yard 
cannot consider itself a distribution 
yard for the purpose either of this 
regulation or of any other regulation 
issued ,by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

Article V, Appendix A, Table 10 is 
amended by the deletion of footnote 18. 


Prime Hardwood Logs 
Ceiling Prices Revised 


On May 13, OPA issued Amendment 
No. 4 to MPR No. 313, effective May 19, 
revising prices of Prime Grade Hard- 
wood Logs. The effect of the revised 
regulation will be to place all lengths 
of Yellow Poplar, Water Tupelo and 
Sweet Gum logs under 
ceilings. It is expected that the re- 
vised specifications will encourage the 
production of prime logs needed for 
veneer essential to the war program. 


specific dollar 





It recognizes that smaller logs in prime 
quality must be used for veneers re- 
quired for aircraft construction in ad- 
dition to the larger logs formerly used, 

The following table of prices is es- 
tablished: 

Prices 
per M ft. 
log scale 

$95.00 

70.00 
50.00 
40.00 


Diameters 
24” and up 
18” to 23” 
16” and 17”* 8 ft. & up 
14” and 15”* 8 ft. & up 
*Yellow Poplar only. 
For each one foot or fraction of foot 
of length less than 8’, deduct $5.00 
per M. ft. log scale from the maximum 
price specified for the diameter group 
into which the short log or block falls, 


Lengths 
8 ft. & up 
8 ft. & up 


Logs and Bolts Regulation 
Amended 


The time limit is stated as April 23, 
1943, in this amendment, and the sus- 
pension periods may be extended upon 
showing that 45 days is not enough 
time to complete the petition. 


Correction to MPR 19 


The prices for Grade C, 1x4 edge 
grain, “No heart specification” in table 
5 of Appendix A should read $58.00 in- 
stead of $50.00. 


Western Primary Forest 
Products Ceiling Revised 


MPR 284 has been revised. This regu- 
lation now covers sales and purchases 
of the primary forest products listed 
below when produced in the territory 
described, with certain minor excep- 
tions. 

(a) Products covered. (1) Western 
mine pit posts and stulls, whether 
peeled or unpeeled and whether proc- 
essed or unprocessed. Western mine 
ties, timbers, blocks, cross bars, caps, 
lagging, and wedges, and any other 
wooden mine material. 

(2) Western railroad cross ties and 
switch ties. 

(3) Poles 
only). 

(b) Species covered. Ponderosa pine, 
Idaho white pine, sugar pine, Douglas 
fir, West Coast hemlock, true fir, larch, 
Engelmann spruce, incense cedar, tama- 
rack, redwood, lodgepole pine, Western 
red cedar, and all other species pro- 
duced in the territory described below. 

(c) Territory covered. Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washing- 
ton and Wyoming; Cimarron, Texas 
and Beaver Counties, Oklahoma; those 
counties in Texas west of the east line 
of Lipscomb, Hemphill, Wheeler, Col- 
lingsworth, Childress, Cottle, King, 
Stonewall, Fisher, Nolan, Coke, Tom 
Green, Schleicher, Sutton, Edwards, 
Kinney, and Maverick Counties; Mexico; 
and Canada. 


Distribution Yard Sales of 
Softwood Lumber 


MPR 215 has been amended by adding 
two sentences at the conclusion of the 
first paragraph of Section 1425.14, t 
read as follows: 

The carload freight rate in effect @ 
the time of the sale by the distribution 
yard shall apply. However, despite the 
reduction in freight rates effective Ma! 
15, 1943, distribution yards may ©? 
tinue until July 1, 1943, to use the rate 
in effect on May 10, 1943, in calculating 
inbound transportation. After July 1, 
1943, the prevailing rate shall be used 


(Lodgepole pine species 
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» ¢ Reports from Lumber Markets 
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Information contained in this department comes directly from American Lumber- 
man representatives located in these cities. 


Baltimore, Md.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio; New York City: Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va.; 


Shreveport, La.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; J 


ham, Alay 


General Review 


Reports from, and comments by 
leaders in lumber production and dis- 
tribution in all sections of the coun- 
try, presents a cross section of opin- 
ion that does not seem to reflect 
favorably upon numerous war boards 
in Washington empowered to issue 
directives calculated to insure an ade- 
quate supply of forest product when 
and where needed. At the outset of 
hostilities the lumber industry pa- 
triotically enlisted for the duration. 
It was not anticipated that manu- 
facturers would be called upon to 
strip their timber holdings, operate 
their plants and other equipment at 
top speed, meet uncontrolled and 
steadily mounting labor costs of this 
highly essential war material, only to 
run head-on into directives from 
Washington fixing maximum or ceil- 
ing prices at the mill retroactive to 
the prices prevailing 12 or 24 months 
before. 

The lumber division of OPA has 
not set up its machinery to provide 
semi-automatic adjustment of lumber 
price levels to meet increased produc- 
tion costs. It was understood that 
OPA made field investigations of 
costs prior to the establishment of 
the first ceiling price schedules. As- 
suming that the cost information 
compiled at that time was reasonably 
accurate, the effect of the system fol- 
lowed was to establish reasonable 
ceiling prices for inventories then on 
hand. Before those inventories were 
liquidated, production costs had ad- 
vanced materially, and replacement 
costs have had no consideration in 
subsequent price readjustment. What 
few changes have been made in lum- 
ber ceiling prices since they were 
frst established have been principally 
to remove inequities or inconsistencies 
I price spreads between species, 
grades or sizes. No general recogni- 
ton has been given to increased cost 
of production which is estimated to 
tange from 85% to 50% as compared 
with the costs used as basis for price 
‘chedules originally established. 
_Dwindling manpower was a factor 
inthe sharp drop of production at the 
mills, but inequitable pricing is the 

lrect cause of the closing of many 
nill operations. To stimulate needed 
eduction of boards and bring idle 
nills back into action on the West 

Coast OPA authorized advances 
‘aging from $1.50 to $3.50 per thou- 
‘and. This move has resulted in a 
btompt increase in board supplies and 
‘day reports begin to filter in indi- 
‘ating that it is no longer difficult to 
dace orders for boards and that the 
‘Upply in pile is ample for all current 
Var needs, 

A similar situation had developed 
‘tthe softwood mills in the North- 
“stern section of the country. An 
‘atlier price regulation was all out of 
we with current production costs. 

abor costs had doubled, but when— 


acksonville, Fla.; Houston, Tex.; Birming- 


Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Spokane, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; San Francisco, 


alif.; ‘Boston, Mass. 


after many months—OPA issued its 
ceiling prices to cover eastern spruce 
and hemlock effective April 20 most 
items were priced at from $3 to $5 
below the level that had prevailed 
for many months. 

A very: able congresswoman from 
Massachusetts—Edith Nourse Rogers 
—has taken up cudgels for the lum- 
ber operators by going direct to 
Prentice M. Brown, OPA adminis- 
trator. She has his assurance that 
an investigation of the April 20 price 
order is now being made as a result 
of many complaints registered by 
New England manufacturers’ of 
spruce and hemlock. She informed 
the OPA office that one shipper had 
advised her of his inability to cover 
operating costs under the new ceiling 
prices and that he had been obliged 
to cancel more than twenty orders 
placed with him by war industries 
backed by high priority ratings. 


Demand 


Eastern Market 


Retail yard inventories are running 
high in dollar and cents values but far 
below normal in footage at all eastern 
yards, and the dealers explain this 
unusual situation by referring to the 
OPA regulations “freezing” all coarse 
construction lumber at the mills, sub- 
ject to shipping orders from the Cen- 
tral Procurement Agency while the 
high value top grades are available 
without let or hindrance. Federal hous- 
ing projects at such industrial centers 
as Boston, Springfield, Holyoke, South- 
bridge, Bridgeport and Providence are 
still calling for heavy deliveries of 
framing lumber and boards and con- 
struction was started last week on a 
1750-bed hospital for the First Service 
Command at Framingham, at a cost of 
$3,500,000. The supply of lumber for 
this latter project was pledged at the 
April “letting” held at Boston by CPA, 
of which about half of the footage 
would come from the New England and 
Canadian spruce mills, and the balance 
from Southern pine mills. In Boston 
alone a defense housing project to ac- 
commodate 1,418 families and cost 
$5,000,000 was started in April. Includ- 
ing federal housing projects the per- 
mits for new construction issued in 
Massachusetts cities and towns in the 
first four months of the year reached 
a total value of $11,138,101 and com- 
pares with $23,984,369 in the same 
period one year ago. For remodelling 
and repair work in April under current 
limitations, was just under $1,500,000 in 
the entire state. Most retail yards de- 
pend largely upon this type for a cur- 
rent outlet for lumber. In BOSTON and 
SPRINGFIELD and at other wholesale 
centers in New England there is gen- 
eral agreement that the West Coast 
mills are booking orders much more 
freely than at any time in the past 
twelve months. This applies particu- 
larly to all types of boards upon the 
production of which the mills have 
concentrated during the past four 
months at the urgings of the various 
war boards. The supply today is ap- 
parently ample for it is no longer diffi- 
cult to secure prompt shipment of 
boards or to have orders accepted for 
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shipment from stocks on the mil) yards. 
Ice has moved out of the driving 
streams im the spruce country up 
North, and logs are moving rapidly to- 
ward the mill booms, but operators and 
distributors are not happy as costs 
have topped all previous years, and are 
said to be wholly out of line with al- 
lowable ceiling prices recently set by 
OPA. They are making strong repre- 
sentations at Washington urging a 
sharp revision upward if the operators 
are to break even on the season’s cut- 
tings. 

Conditions in the BALTIMORE mar- 
ket have undergone no changes of im- 
portance in the last fortnight, with the 
problems that confront wholesalers, 
commission men and other distributors 
by no means made easier and with the 
influences that are alleged to be ham- 
pering the marketing of stocks as ac- 
tive as ever. 

The character of the NORFOLK de- 
mand for shortleaf pine has not 
changed a bit during the past two 
weeks, or the past two months or more. 
The government contractors have been 
scouring the market for small. dressed 
framing, roofers, sub-flooring, inside 
finish, mouldings, ete., and during the 
last week or ten days have been given 
permission to buy up to fifty thousand 
feet of lumber from a Wholesaler if 
that wholesaler can nearly guarantee 
prompt delivery. This is a sort of back- 
ing away from “buying from the mills 
direct” policy that was put into effect 
some months ago and demonstrates 
that the government has not really 
been as successful along this line as 
they would have been if they had made 
their purchases through the regular 
wholesale channels. 


North Central Market 


Civilian demand for northern pine 
material of almost every size and qual- 
ity continues far in excess of the sup- 
ply, but orders accepted during the past 
fortnight total in the neighborhood of 
3,500,000 feet, according to MINNE- 
APOLIS sources. The unfilled order file 
now stands at a new high of approxi- 
mately 15,500,000 feet, far in excess of 
the figure for a corresponding date in 
previous years. While building restric- 
tions have clamped a lid on the call for 
northern pine in the larger cities, to 
a great degree, the demand from coun- 
try yards has recorded a seasonal in- 
crease. 


West Coast Market 


There is demand for virtually all 
grades of lumber, according to TA- 
COMA, WASH., mill men. Both govern- 
ment and private buyers are extremely 
active, but the latter are meeting with 
little success. Even the government 
buyers are complaining that there is 
insufficient lumber for their require- 
ments, which means of course that very 
little at most is available for private 
purchasers. Indicative of the market 
situation are good prices being offered 
by bidders on such blocks of publicly 
owned timber as are being offered for 
sale at public auction. An example of 
this are bids made by Fraser Morrison 
of Anacortes, Wash., who was high bid- 
der on approximately 6,000,000 feet of 
state owned timber on Grays Harbor 
offered at auction last week. His bid 
on 4,700,000 feet of spruce was $13.66 
per thousand and on 1,500,000 feet of 
Douglas fir was $6.80. The $13.66 paid 
for the spruce was the highest price 
paid so far at the Washington state 
land board’s nine sales conducted under 
the war production board’s program of 
releasing state owned timber labeled 
as “critical material” for the war effort. 

Government orders reflect the tre- 
mendous need for boards for crating 
and boxing and this demand is result- 
ing in manufacturing changes at the 
mills to make that which is needed 
most. A common statement heard every- 














ABESTO for 


New Built-Up Roofs 


Abesto requires no hot kettle; 
no hot mopping. This material 
is a cold process application 
with an exclusive Viscoroid 
base. 

Abesto is durable, lower in cost, 
easier to apply and requires less 
labor. It means better roofs and 
a better margin of profit for the 
dealer. 


Write for full details and 
specifications. 
ABESTO MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Michigan City, Indiana 
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We Are Now in position to furnish 


“Victory” Grade 
Oak Flooring 


in addition to regular length oak 
flooring, also 4/4 oak dimen- 
sion, either finished or semi- 
finished. Also solicit commer- 
cial kiln drying. 
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that one cannot buy uppers 
are being used for 
boards. Many mills are cutting dimen- 
sion into boards and upper stock is 
being used to make rough green clears. 
An auction at EUGENE, ORE. found 
the government unable to buy 2 inch 
dimension. 

Demand for timbers calls for No. 1 
stock. Easy orders that take all grades 
are not plentiful but structural grades 
are a little easier. Shingle demand re- 
mains so strong that it is virtually im- 
possible to buy. Production due to log 
and labor shortages has been running 
50 to 60 percent of normal 


Supply 


The NORTH CAROLINA mills gener- 
ally have become accustomed to the new 
“ceiling” price list that went into effect 
during the early part of May. At that 
time, many of the sawmills gave out 
the impression that they would not 
make any more framing because of 
the wide variation in price between 
dressed boards and dressed framing. 
However, conditions and time alters all 
things. Sometimes, the standing tim- 
ber bought is not at all suitable for 
boards and may make a pretty good 
grade of framing. For this reason, it 
has been possible during this month 
to buy some small framing dressed 
but it must be stated that the majority 
of the mills now operating are more 
interested in selling dressed boards be- 
cause of the very much higher price. 

Situation of soft wood wholesalers in 
MEMPHIS is getting so desperate that 
they held a meeting this week to en- 
deavor to create a place for themselves 
in the distribution of lumber, now that 
the Government is taking practically 
all of the available supply from the 
mills direct. 

Production has increased during the 
past two weeks, the total output for 
that period approximating 2,500,000 
feet, MINNEAPOLIS sources report, but 
shipments still exceed the amount of 
material being turned out at the head 
of the lakes mills, having totaled more 
than 3,000,000 feet for the fortnight. 
Stocks on hand now have been reduced 
to only 33,500,000 feet, probably a new 
low for this season of the year. The 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ monthly 
report shows that the production for 
April totaled 2,395,000 feet, or far below 
the 1942 figure which for the corres- 
ponding month was 3,525,000 feet. Last 
year, up to a corresponding time, the 
mill output had totaled around 24,500,- 
000 feet as compared with the 14,000,000 
feet figure to date in 1943. The supply 
is certain to be limited until Canadian 
officials revoke their order forbidding 
softwood shipments across the border, 
since large mills of the association are 
located in the Dominion. 

It was heard in well-informed quar- 
ters in KANSAS CITY that the govern- 
ment shortly proposes to place all saw 
mills in the South on a percentage 
basis, each supplying a certain amount 
of its capacity output to the govern- 
ment. If this takes place it will mark 
for the first time that the government 
has demanded that mills sell to it. 
Plans call for the filling of 300 million 
feet of lumber during the ten weeks 
starting May 31. The amount is not a 
great deal, but lumbermen assert it is 
a straw in the wind and that compul- 
sory filling of orders may be the rule. 
The Central Procuring agency has can- 
celled one of its scheduled auctions 
which was to have been held in the 
South on May 25, for it generally was 
felt mill stocks are too inadequate for 
operators to submit bids for all the 
supplies required. The supply for the 
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West Coast Woods 


Continued gain in production re. 

mained the feature of the West Coast 
lumber picture in April, with the 
weekly average 108.5 percent of the 
1939-1942 average, against 98.4 percent 
in March and 83.3 in February. Gain 
is due to the fact that the manpower 
situation has somewhat improved, with 
practically all logging operations run- 
ning 48 hours per week, while all mills 
that can get logs are on a 48-hour 
basis. 
The need for a tremendous volume of 
boards for boxes and crates brought 
an order from the Western Log and 
Lumber Administrator of the War Pro- 
duction Board for West Coast mills to 
treble production of these particular 
items. The response has been complete 
—so much so that 26 million feet of 
board orders have been _ transferred 
from the South to the West Coast. 

April brought signs that war plant 
construction is over the peak. This 
signifies that more lumber may grad- 
ually be made available for commercial 
trade, particularly to meet farm and 
railroad requirements. 


Other Woods 


Demand for northern white cedar has 
fallen off at a season when it usually 
is near its peak, because potential buy- 
ers have been so long disappointed in 
their efforts to obtain any posts and 
poles in quantity, MINNEAPOLIS 
sources report, and many producers 
have turned to more _ remunerative 
fields because of labor, transportation 
and other difficulties. With the produc- 
tion season waning there are no pros- 
pects of any improvement in the situa- 
tion in the near future. 


Shingles 


Plight of the shingle manufacturer 
is very serious. Selling his product 
under a ceiling price set under normal 
operating conditions he now can ru 
but one shift out of the two or three 
he formerly ran due to manpower and 
log shortages so that his product is 
more costly to produce. While rail 
manufacturers and loggers have had 
some relief in adjusted prices he has 
had none. He could get by were he 
able to operate to capacity. A typical 
example is a mill north of Seattle that 
formerly got out 40 to 45 cars but Is 
now turning out only twelve cars each 
month. Few cedar logs come from 
BRITISH COLUMBIA and this makes 
a big cut in the logs the shingle opel- 
ator formerly found available. , 

The shortage of British Columbia 
shingles in the hands of dealers in On- 
tario as reported by many of the deal- 
ers present amounts practically to 4 
famine. Orders for some 400 carloads 
placed with the Timber Controllers 
representative in Vancouver were still 
undelivered, though a few of them 
were now beginning to come forward. 
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Logs 

The log situation in the TACOMA, 
WASH., district, for many months the 
chief obstacle to increased lumber 
production in that area, has improved 
some in the last fortnight. Howevel, 
the general outlook is still far from 
good, although production in general 
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probably is at the highest point reached 
so far this year. Much of the improve 
ment is attributed to the fact that te 
manpower situation in the woods * 
getting better. Illustrative of ths 
George Kachlein, Jr., assistant mana: 
ger of the Tacoma plant of the Seattle 
Tacoma Shipbuilding Corporation, 7 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club May 

that men are being released from “ 
Tacoma yard to return to the woods id 
the rate of about 40 a week. He hee 
that his company has released 4 a 
250 men in the last two months to ni 
sume lumber industry jobs. The ya 
employs approximately 28,000 men 
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»- « Lumber Prices & Statistics 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Following is a statement of seven groups of identical mills of unfilled orders 


and gross stock 
responding period of 1942: 


footage on May 15, and reports of identical mills for cor- 


No. of 

Mills Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
Softwoods : Rpteg. 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Southern Pine....... 89 108,109,000 144,098,000 131,466,000 193,737,000 
West CORRE osccccss 142 838,894,000 811,693,000 394,039,000 727,699,000 
Western Pine ...... 101 436,232,000 471,347,000 638,320,000 960,807,000 
Calif. Redwood 10 89,954,000 71,185,000 110,470,000 228,916,000 
Southern Cypress... 7 13,838,000 8,915,000 45,827,000 95,941,000 
Northern Pine ...... 6 15,265,000 12,495,000 34,495,000 40,945,000 
Northern Hemlock** 12 13,298,000 18,378,000 18,356,000 45,132,000 
Hardwoods: 
gouthern Hdwds.... +85 65,311,000 78,179,000 166,359,000 265,230,000 
Northern Hdwds.**.. 13 21,358,000 29,049,000 34,157,000 81,122,000 
Flooring : 
See ee 75 37,175,000 44,545,000 30,963,000 65,427,000 
NN coe Wicca a imtaicans 12 5,886,000 7,876,000 4,179,000 9,571,000 


**Unfilled orders reported by 12 and 13 mills respectively; stocks by 14 mills. 


‘Units. 





National Production, Shipments, and Orders 


Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for 
the week ended May 15, covering mills whose statistics for both 1943 and 1942 
are available and percentage comparisons with statistics of identical mills for 


the corresponding period of 1942: 
Av. No 






Per- 


. " Per- Per- 
Mills Production eent Shipments cent Orders cent 
sOFTWOODS: Rpte. 1943 of 1942 1943 of 1942 1943 of 1942 
Southern Pine ..... 89 17,708,000 83 20,283,000 81 15,789,000 78 
WOME CORRE 6 ok ccc ne 142 113,231,000 90 110,333,000 77 130,288,000 G7 
Western Pine ...... 101 82,568,000 108 75,742,000 86 79,090,000 81 
Calif, Redwood..... 10 9,321,000 95 12,503,000 97 13,426,000 10% 
Southern Cypress... 7 1,010,000 60 1,551,000 75 2,697,000 101 
Northern Pine...... 6 2,500,000 89 1,755,000 2 1,505,000 66 
No. Hemlock ...... 14 1,385,000 66 1,810,000 62 4,065,000 99 
HARDWOODS: 
Southern Hdwds.... £85 8,670,000 95 10,731,000 99 9,488,000 103 
Northern Hdwds.... 14 1,559,000 58 2,333,000 78 2,807,000 98 
FLOORING: 
EE cris ene then ares ere awe 65 3,862,000 44 5,265,000 63 4,806,000 71 
Maple: laser ecg tanataraie et aae 12 600,000 72 860.000 57 678,000 52 


Units. 





aple Flooring 


Northern maple flooring mills re- 
prt the following average prices 
realized f.o.b. flooring mill basis, dur- 
ing the week ended May 22: 

First Second 


Third 
area suananetere $86.69 $82.37 eee 


ney 





Western Pine Summary 


The Western Pine Association re- 

rts as follows on operation of identi- 
al Inland Empire and California mills 
luring the deek ended May 15: 


Report of an Average of 101 Mills: 
May 15,1943 May 16, 1942 


Production ... 82,568,000 76,174,000 
Shipments ... 75,742,000 88,046,000 
ders rec’d.. 79,090,000 97,926,000 


Report of 101 Identical Mills: 
-~Total for Year to Date—-, 


1943 19 

a May 15,1943 May 16, 1942 
Milled orders 436,232,000 471,347,000 
Toss stocks.. 638,320,000 960,807,000 
report of 101 Identical Mills: 

luction ...1,119,899,000 1,200,789,000 
rement ....1,427,060,000  1,569,805,000 
ers .......1,467,689,000 1,691,690,000 





Mouthern Pine Statistics 


following is a summary of reports 
nde Southern pine mills for the week 
Med May 15: 

iy htmber of Mills, 144; Units+, 87 










ition, tol letuay eo SVP. pred.*......< 27,409,000 
ib May Rim, Production .......... 20,883,000 
from the rere ts Oe ee 23,832,000 
woods REPCOTVOR: onc 6.0 s.0s.csr ows 19,192,000 
Paty Number of Mills; 144 
sed adore’ Orders ............4. 126,719,000 
ths to re ‘e RON aca eisoi sl gis ars 34,753,000 
The YOM tn *, 1989, to Oct. 31, 1942. 
age” S 316,000 f “3-year ¢ - 
9 men. rn Production. eet of “3-year aver 
\[BERMA® 


6-4 


Southern Hardwoods 


Following are ranges of f.o.b. mill 
prices on rough, air dried southern 


hardwoods, 


from reports 


of sales 


made during the week ended May 19: 


Plain Red Gum 
FAS— 


4-4 92.00 
i eee 95.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
4-4 ...47.00@47.50 
a ee 57.50 
Quartered Sap 
Gum 
FAS— 
4-4 ... 60.50 


S=4 220 

No. 1 & Sel.— 
4-4 .., 

6-4 

8-4 


Plain Sap Gum 
FAS— 
56.50 


4-4 ... 
5 .. 60.00 @60.50 
.. -63.00@63.50 
1 & Sel.— 

~~ 42.50 


.. - 47.00 @ 47.50 
...50.00@50.50 
2 Com.— 

ors 26.00 


Bee 27.50 
..-27.00 @ 27.50 
Quartered Black 


Wau 
1 az 
aeRO 


' ' ' 
em a oe S 


a Ana 
° 


Gum 

FAS— 

2 eee 62.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 

8-4 ... 52.50 
Plain Black Gum 
TA S— 

4-4 ...50.00@50.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 

4-4 ...40.00@40.50 


Quartered Tupelo 


i ee 62.50 

No. 1 & Sel.— 

3-4 ... 52.50 
Cottonwood 

FA 


= es 46.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
se 39.00 
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Plain White Oak 
FA 


4-4 75.00 
5-4 ... 90.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 

4-4 ... 42.00 
5-4 47.50 


Plain Red Oak 
FAS— 
4-4 ...60.00@60.50 
Bee aa 70.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 








4-4 ...40.00@40.50 
O=@ 44% 45.50 
Ash 

FAS— 

8-4 ... 90.00 

No. 1 & Sel.— 

8-4 ... 65.00 
Beech 

FAS— 

4-4 ; 50.50 

oo ee 54.50 

No. 1 & Sel. 

4-4 ... 40.50 

6-4 ... 44.50 

No.2 Com.— 

4-4 30.00 
G-@ i... 32.50 
Elm 

FAS 

4-4 ... 43.50 

No. 1 & Sel.— 

a-€ 2.5 33.50 
Willow 

FAS— 

ee 57.00 

No. 1 & Sel.— 

— 41.00 
5-4 ... 43.00 
Magnolia 

FAS— 

ae 69.50 

No. 1 & Sel.— 

4-4 ... 47.50 
Pecan 

FAS— 

5-4 ... 57.00 

No. 1 & Sel.— 

O=@ 26 8.00 





Nationally Advertised 
Aromatic Red Cedar 
CLOSET LINING 
LUMBER 


iy if A 







Packaged 
and Sealed 


GUARANTEED 


PRODUCT OF 


Geo. C. BROWN & Co. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
AROMATIC RED CEDAR IN THE WORLD 





Patrick 
Lumber 


G. 


Office: 
Terminal Sales Bldg., 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Car and Cargo Wholesale Only 


Teletypewriter PD-54 
Established 1915 


Producers and Shippers of 


Lumber and 
Pélé 


for 28 years 


All Types — All Grades 


Western Pines and 
West Coast Lumber 


Large and Long Timbers 


Fir Piling up to 120 Feet 


47 














- « e PEOPLE & PLACES 





Lieut. Clifton F. Leatherbee, Jr., 
USNR, of New York, announces the 
engagement of his sister, Miss Har- 
riet Gray Leatherbee, to Lieut. Daniel 
Needham, Jr. Miss Leatherbee is the 
daughter of the late Clifton F. Leath- 
erbee, who at his death in 1936 was 
of the H. B. Stebbins-Leatherbee Co., 
Boston wholesalers. 

C. V. Clarke, well known timber es- 
timator of Jackson, Miss., who has 
been in a hospital for the past ten 
weeks, is now back at his office. Al- 
though still fifteen pounds under 
weight, Mr. Clarke declares he will 
gain this back in no time. He says he 
is feeling better than he has for years 
and will shortly be functioning 100 
percent again. 

Hammerschmidt Lumber & Fuel Co., 
Lombard, IIl., observed its sixty-fifth 
anniversary on May 12, without cere- 
mony. 

Grant Waldref has been elected 
president of the Interstate Lumber 
Co., Stillwater, Minn., to succeed the 
late Donald J. McCuish. Mr. Waldref 
is a lieutenant in the army. Mrs. Julia 
T. McCuish, widow of Mr. McCuish 
and formerly treasurer of the com- 
pany, was elected vice president; 
George H. Penke, former acting man- 
ager, was chosen second vice presi- 





dent and manager; O. A. Johnson was 
re-elected secretary, and Mrs. Olive 
T. Waldref, a director, will assume 
Mrs. McCuish’s post as treasurer. 


Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann Lumber 
Co., Rock Island, Ill., had a one-story 
building housing warehouse and offices 
damaged by fire, with loss estimated 
at $25,000. Will rebuild if priorities 
can be obtained. 


Lester C. Scott, Memphis, Tenn., of 
the E. L. Bruce Co., has been elected 
president of the Memphis Association 
of Credit Men. 

William L. McCormick, of Tacoma, 
Wash., vice president of Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., has become acting presi- 
dent of the Washington State Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion. Mr. McCormick had four ances- 
tors who served in the American War 
for Independence and his father, the 
late Senator Robert L. McCormick of 
Tacoma, was one of the organizers of 
the society in the Pacific Northwest. 


Fred J. Cramton, head of the Cram- 
ton Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala., 
and Mrs. Cramton celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary May 9, 
by holding open house to the whole 
city at their home. The event was 
announced by the publication of a 22- 


page photographic pamphlet, showing 
pictures of themselves, their children, 
childhood homes, of lumber mills in 
Montgomery and Michigan, cherished 
memories of Montgomery, and their 
hobbies. 


A pre-fabrication plant to manv- 
facture houses, navy pallet or lift 
boards, boxes, grain doors and various 
other wooden articles, has _ been 
started in Aberdeen, Wash., with 
Andrew Floodstrom, veteran Grays 
Harbor millman, as plant superintend- 
ent. Sarah Wiesinger is office man- 
ager of the concern, which will utilize 
low grade lumber. The firm will be 
known as Grays Harbor Prefabco. 


Roy Dailey, Seattle, Wash., western 
manager of National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, was a visi- 
tor in Los Angeles, Calif., recently. 

Henry Duff, Brake & Duff Lumber 
Co., Denver, Colo., last week was 
elected a member of the Denver city 
council. He defeated a strong candi- 
date who had served as councilman 
from 1919 to date. 


Roy S. Edwards, president and 
treasurer of Basley Lumber Co., re- 
tail dealers in Newtonville, Mass, 
was chosen president of the Canadian 
Club of Boston at its annual meeting 
in the Hotel Kenmore, Boston, on May 
11. He is a native of St. John, N. B, 
and served five years in the Canadian 
army in World War I—three and a 
half years of which was on the fight- 
ing fronts overseas, returning with 
the rank of captain. He came to the 

















SELLING THE PRODUCTS OF 


*THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY 
McCloud, Calif. 
*THE SHEVLIN-HIXON COMPANY 
Bend, Oregon 


*Member of the Western Pine Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 
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NEW YORK 
1604 Graybar Bidg. 
Mohawk 4-9117 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


EHEVLIN PINE 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. 4 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
900 First National Soo Line Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
CHICAGO 








SPECIES 
PONDEROSA PINE 
(PINUS PONDEROSA) 


SUGAR (Genuine White) PINE 
(PINUS LAMBERTIANA) 








1863 LaSalle-Wacker Bidg. 
Telephone Central 9182 






SAN FRANCISCO 
1930 Monadnock Bidg. 
Exbrook 7041 











Wire is at War... 











needed field fence, poultry fence, barbed 
wire, etc., must come after the greater 
need — just now — for wire in the form 
a of thousands of war 
Because of items. 
Mth ra 33 Years | KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO 
be <1 Satisfaction |, PEORIA, ILLINOIS . 
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| JRED BRAND FENCE 


| Fence Users will continue to 
| “Look for the Top Wire Painted RED” 
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HAPMAN & COMPANY, INC: 
CHICAGO,ILL. @ PORTLAND, OREGON e NEW ORLEANS LA 
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Basley yard 20 years ago and since 
the death of Fred Basley in 1931 has 
become the sole owner of the busi- 
ness. 


Chapin Collins, Montesano, Wash., 
weekly newspaper publisher, has 
joined the staff of the American For- 
est Products Industries, Inc., and will 
be stationed in Washington, D. C., 
according to Chapin D. Foster, Che- 
halis, Wash., Pacific Northwest man- 
ager of the association. 







































Guard Ralph Butler raises the U. S. Treasury 
Department's flag at the entrance of the 
Westwood, Calif., plant of The Red River 
Lumber Co. Ninety-six percent of Red 
River's employees subscribe to payroll de- 
ductions for War Bonds. In the nation-wide 
War Bond Drive in April, Westwood was the 
first community in California to go over the 
top and meet its quota—200 percent 













Willis B. Dye, former lumber mer- 
chant of Kokomo, Ind., and a past 
president of the Indiana Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Association, recently 
was elected governor of the 155th 
district of Rotary International. 





8. L. Forrest of Lamesa, Tex., has 
purchased the Builders Lumber Co. of 
Lubbock, Tex., and changed its name 
‘to Forrest Lumber Co. J. Ben Cole 
will continue as manager of the Lub- 
bock yard. Acquisition of the Lub- 
ock yard increases to seven the 
humber now operated by the Forrest 








































4 Lumber Co. 
Paul T. Sanderson, president of 
¢ Texas Long Leaf Lumber Co., Trinity, 
x. and also president of the South- 





tm Pine Association, and David W. 
ompson, secretary-treasurer of An- 
selina County Lumber Co., Keltys, 
&%,, Were official visitors in Wash- 
ington, D. C., last week on Southern 
ine War Committee affairs. 


a Ur. Henry Schmitz, president of 
‘clety of American Foresters, has 
€n appointed dean of the college of 
‘fticulture, forestry and home eco- 
at the University of Minne- 
th - Dr. Schmitz has been chief of 
’¢ division of forestry at the univer- 
“ty since 1925, 


taifter 27 years’ experience in the 
mi wood field, including production 
sales, T, M. (Mike) Millett, Louis- 
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ville, Ky., has established his own 
business, operating as the Millett 
Hardwood Lumber Co., which will 
have its temporary headquarters at 
4700 Southern Parkway, Louisville, 
and which plans to specialize in thick 
ship timbers and planking, chiefly oak, 
in three and four inch thicknesses. 

Carl Warden, Warden Bros. Planing 
Mill, San Francisco, Calif., has been 
named Vicegerent Snark of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo in the 
San Francisco Bay district, by Su- 
preme Jabberwock E. S. McBride, 
Davis, Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Worcester 
of Chicago have made a gift of $200,- 
000 to Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wis., according to announcement made 





by President Thomas N. Barrows. Mr. 
Worcester, a member of the college 
board of trustees, was president of the 
former C. H. Worcester Co., Chicago. 
The donors expressed the desire that 
the money be used as a nucleus for a 
fund with which to establish a fine 
arts center at Lawrence College after 
the war. 


H. M. Walker of P. J. Walker Co., 
and F. J. Connolly, vice president, 
Western Hardwood Co., both of Los 
Angeles, Calif., returned May 21 from 
a business trip to Washington and 
New York. 

Frank J. O’Connor, California man- 
ager of the Donovan Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., has been elected a 
director of the American President 









Full Barracks ‘ 
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- Empty Bins! 


No lumber merchant who has sent a son to help fill the barracks can 
look with bitterness upon his empty lumber bins. Gladly would he tear 
down his yard if the lumber in it should be needed to provide the best 
of housing and other construction for the finest of fighting men. 

As you look into the future and plan for postwar consider these facts. 
We came out of the depression with a deficit in home building. The 
longer the war lasts the greater will become the huge unfilled backlog. 
Each year the flood tide of families in the home-prospect age bracket (25 
to 45 years) will increase for another decade at least. There is no substi- 
tute for good lumber. As a matter of fact, waste in its utilization is being 
eliminated in order to supply ever widening needs. For example, Essco 
End-Lokt lumber makes possible greater recovery of better grades 
offering you twelve definite money-in-your-pocket advantages. 


EXCHANGE SAW 


1111 R.A. Long Building 


MILLS SALES CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Trade-Marked — Grade-Marked 
SOUTHERN PINE « SOUTHERN HARDWOODS « PONDEROSA 
PINE « WEST COAST WOODS «+ OAK FLOORING 








Lines. Mr. O’Connor is well known in 
West Coast lumber and shipping cir- 
cles and was at one time president 
and general manager of the California 
Wholesale Lumber Association. 


Paul Penberthy, Penberthy Lumber 
Co., and Mrs. Penberthy, left Los An- 
geles, Calif., for a business trip to the 
middle west and east on May 12, 
which was expected to take two to 
three weeks. 


Capt. Frederic W. Rexford, son-in- 
law of Harold C. Harbaugh, H. C. 
Harbaugh Lumber Co., St. Charles, 
Ill., has been advanced to rank of 
Major and will attend Field Officers 
Training School at Fort Sill, Okla.; 
for the past seven months Major Rex- 
ford was regimental adjutant at Fort 
Bragg, N. C 








Ponderosa Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


WUICHET LUMBER CO. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath— 
Shiplap 
Pattern—F lask 


WRITE 
714 Railway Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago 
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Lindsey 8-Wheel 
Tractor Wagons 


are ideal for tractor logging. They 
are used singly or in trains. 


Lindsey Wagon Co., Laurel, Miss. 


Sole Manufacturer 
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The lumber division of the Greater 
New York Fund, with which are affil- 
iated 406 voluntary hospitals, health 
and welfare agencies, has accepted a 
quota of $15,000, it was announced 
by Ichabod T. Williams, of I. T. Wil- 
liams & Sons, New York, chairman. 
Every possible firm in the lumber in- 
dustry in the Greater New York area 
will be solicited in this campaign. 


Sells Yards 


H. E. Beckwith, for forty years a 
prominent figure in the retail lumber 
industry of the Northwest and widely 
known for his activity in the Wiscon- 
sin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Associa- 
tion of which he 
is a past presi- 
dent, is retiring 
from active busi- 





H. E. Beckwith 





ness with the sale 
of the H. E. Beck- 
with Lumber Co. 
yards, thus cul- 
minating several 
years’ desire to retire. The yards at 
Bloomer, Colfax, and Chetek will be 
operated by the Inland Lumber Co., a 
newly organized firm. The Central 
Lumber Co., Stillwater, Minn., will 
acquire the yard at Haugen, and the 
Consolidated Lumber Co., also of Still- 
water, Minn., takes over the yard at 
Hayward. The Beckwith yard at Can- 
ton will be closed. About a year ago 
the Beckwith yards at Holcombe and 
Sheldon were purchased by the E. F. 
Stoyke Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Sheldon, Wis. 

In addition to being a past presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Mr. Beckwith is a 
member of the advisory board of past 
presidents of that organization. For 
over thirty years, he has been a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Wisconsin. He also served 
as president for a number of years 
of the Northwest Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Club. For several years 
he also served as a director of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation. 

It is Mr. Beckwith’s intention to 
take life leisurely in looking after his 
other interests in northwestern Wis- 
consin. He will maintain his office at 
Chetek. 


Perfect Preservation 


Corydon Wagner, Tacoma, Wash., 
vice president of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., spoke before the 
Tacoma (Wash.) Bar Association, 
May 13, telling of the reopening of an 
old coal mine at Wilkeson, Wash., 
near Tacoma, by the Wilkeson Prod- 
ucts Co., of which Wagner is presi- 
dent. The mine had been closed since 
1883. Wagner said the men who re- 
opened the mine were surprised at the 
perfect preservation of fir timbers 
and cedar shakes in the mine buried 
under water for 60 years. He said 
that the 12 by 12 hand hewn timbers 
and the shakes were as sound as the 
day they were spiked into place. The 
timbers, he said, are being used now 
just as they were originally installed. 








Appointed District Manager 































































































































































was ca 
Hobart Uhl, for seven years sales by ae 
promotion and traffic manager at Aut 
American Lumber by ref 
& Treating Co.’s except 
general offices in for - 
Chicago, has been in the 
appointed man- _— 
ager of the com- a 
— 
seede 
Hobart Uhl forest. 
pany’s. district -_ : 
office in San _— 
Francisco, Calif. Bringa) 
He succeeds L. K. Ky., he 
Andrews, who has tenant | 
has resigned from the company staff. Univ 3 
According to a central office an- + tenn 
nouncement, Mr. Uhl will continue as ate 
adviser on _ transcontinental traffic Co ei 
problems from the West Coast. Mr. 0, St 
Uhl, whose experience in the lumber ka 
industry covers every step from log- § ° Th | 
ging to wholesale distribution, took b e 0 
over the new post in April. er Co. 
Building 
New General Manager — 
John H. Grady was recently ap- a d 
pointed general manager of A. B. pa 
Cook Co., Malvern, Ark., manufactur- Samu 
ers of Abco Oak Flooring and Arkan- § Presiden 
sas Pine, succeeding J. E. Finch, who peeves 
has made other connections. Mr. Grady “rg Ce 
is also general manager of the Mal- ity, . 
vern Brick & Tile Co. and manage- been ele 
ment of both plants will continu § ~~ 
under his direction. He is no stranger _ 5S. 
to the lumber industry, as he has id 
been associated with the management mt tc 
of this Malvern lumber operation for col 
years in a supervisory capacity. Apri 23 
. wards be 
Retires office b. 
Miss Margaret March-Mount, know) & mail cle; 
to thousands of school children, espe- § compan 
cially in the mid- months 
dle west, as “The was orgs 
Tree Lady,” will 1906 and 
retire on June 30 ness org: 
from the division it was er 
Miss March-Mount Makes 
Listed 
of information & a 
education of Re- ete 
gion 9 of the ot public 
United States Vorp., N 
Forest Service, spoke bef 
which has _ head- — 
quarters in Milwaukee, Wis., after P| ed, “S] 
thirty years of constructive service I — Our 
forest conservation. Miss  Marcl- — B 
Mount has chosen to work with chil- * ing el 
dren particularly, for, she says, “It's onsiderat 
to them we must look to carry on the noni 
great work of protecting and prese!’’ H subjec 
ing the forests.” In 1938 Miss March ff “0d dete 
Mount was abroad, and visited the ee 
forests of Germany, France and Italy; . ta 
she has also visited the forests ° a plam 
Central America and Bahamas. She @ '8ument 
will continue her work of forest col Aen £ 
servation independently from Mig. Americ 
waukee for a time. ¥, and I; 
: New Mill 
Forest Fires E. W. 
Acreage burned over by forest pe logging oy 
in Washington during February 2" gq © and th 
March of this year was greater er erating» 
the total for the year 1942, records 0 hose sto 
the Washington Forest Fire Asso “ese wi 
tion reveal. Dry weather dure Pruing m 
these months and low humic : € mill, a 
good fire weather. Over sevé hye stimat 
cent of the burned area was in unpl” ard feet 
May 29, 1943, AMERICAN LuMBERMM Awertcay 
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tected lands and practically every fire 
was caused either by an incendiary or 
by farmers clearing land for pasture. 

Authorities are prohibiting all fires 
by refusing permits starting June 1, 
except for necessary defense work or 
for public health. Some 800,000 acres 
in the state will be closed to the pub- 
lic during the fire season. 

The early spring fires did not reach 
green timber but did destroy much 
seeded ground well started to new 
forest. 


New Address 
Charles Bringardner, president 
Bringardner Lumber Co., Lexington, 
Ky., has been commissioned a lieu- 
tenant (jg) in the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve and will report to Harvard 
University for specialized training. 
During his absence, M. R. McCorkle, 
former president of McCorkle Lumber 
Co., Stonega, Va., who has been ap- 
pointed general manager, will be in 
charge of the Bringardner operations. 
The office of the Bringardner Lum- 
ber Co. has been moved to the Asher 
Building, Pineville, Ky., and all com- 
munications should hereafter be ad- 
dressed to Pineville, Ky. 
Company Has ‘New President 
Samuel S. Edwards, since 1926 vice 
president and sales manager of the 
American Sash & 
Door Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., has 
been elected pres- 


S. S. Edwards 
ident, to succeed 
Frank J. Moss, 
founder, who died 
April 22. Mr. Ed- 
wards became an 
fice boy and 
mail clerk of the 
company a few 
months after it 
was organized in : 
1906 and progressed through the busi- 
ness organization of the company as 
it was enlarged. 


Makes Vital Speech 


Listed among the outstanding vital 
speeches of the day, is one recently 
delivered by Arthur A. Hood, director 
of public relations, Johns-Manville 
Corp, New York City. Mr. Hood 
spoke before the Cleveland Sales Ex- 
tcutives Club, and his speech was 
titled, “Shall Industry or Bureaucracy 
Plan Our Economic Environment? A 
Fourth ‘House’ in Democracy.” After 
listing eleven major environmental 
considerations which will control the 
unctioning and condition the results 
of subjective post-war plans, Mr. 
Hood detailed the principles involved 
N environmental planning by private 
enterprise, discussed the techniques of 
such planning, and raised a powerful 
atgument for post-war planning 
through cooperation of all segments 
of American society, business, indus- 
tty, and labor. 
New Mill 
Aa W. Picco, Montesano, Wash., 
ging operator, has announced that 
* and the White Star Lumber Co., 
‘erating as the Climax Lumber Co., 
“hose stock they have jointly pur- 
“ased, will construct a sawmill and 
Dlaning mill at Myrtle Creek, Ore. 
€ mill, according to Picco, will have 
‘estimated daily capacity of 125,000 
ard feet and will be supplied from 








At Top Speed On War Needs 


The big Tremont mills are produc- 
ing as fully as possible to help 
Uncle Sam. As soon as war needs 
will permit we'll be back with the 
same reliable quality, same 
prompt service. 










BUY TREMONT LUMBER MPANY 
WAR BONDS HERBERT MOSS B co 


and STAMPS General Sales Manager Ro Cc on e | | e, o 




















_ Growth at an altitude of 4000 to While we're busy on this job of 
5000 feet gives Craig Mountain war production, we're looking to 
lumber softer texture and lighter the after-Victory time when again 
weight. And careful manufacture we can supply dealers and indus- 
in our modern mill assures top. trial users with Craig Mountain 

, quality in every lumber unit. lumber to meet every lumber need. | 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER CO. Winchester, Idaho 








BELL BUILDING 
Pine MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Cyprress Solid or Mixed Cars of Pine, 


Hardwoods, Oak Flooring. 
A ardwoods Complete Planing Mill fa- 


cilities. Modern fan-type 
AIR-DRIED or cross-circulating Dry Kilns. 


KILN-DRIED 








Plants at DeKalb, Miss., Seevlag the Sauber tendo 
Notasulga, Ala., Ozark, Ala. since 1899. 
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CAYUTA BRAND 
HARDWOoopD 
FLOORING 


We have been many years building 

MAHOGANY G up our reputation for quality and cus- 
oii, tomer satisfaction. It distresses us 

WALN UT : that under current operating and sup- 


SAW MILL ; Zivva ly conditions we are unable to meet 
CAPY. 25,000,000 é even the needs of our regular custo- 


mers. whose forbearance we solicit. 
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timber stands owned by the partners 
separately. Mr. Picco said that he has 
purchased a stand of forest service 
fir, which he will begin logging on a 
sustained yield basis in June. He is 
building roads into the timber and 
will use about ten trucks in the oper- 
ation. Picco said that the Myrtle 
Creek mill, which is comparable in 
size to that of the White Star Lumber 
Co., will begin operation in August 
and will be operated permanently af- 
ter the war. Mr. Picco now operates 
the Picco Logging Co. of Montesano. 


Win War Bonds 


The Production Suggestion Plan, 
inaugurated by General Motors 
Truck & Coach a year ago, has earned 
employees more than $27,000 in War 
Bonds and Stamps. Out of 232 pro- 
duction merit awards made by the 
War Production Board nationally, 
seven went to General Motors Truck 





C. V. CLARKE 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Long experience plus modern methods 


605 First Federal Savings & Loan Bidg. 
P. O. Box 1385 Jackson, Mississippi 











LOOSE LEAF TALLY BOOKS 
TALLY SHEETS with Waterproof Lines 


Samples and Catalog on R 
Tally Cards Car Movers Hammer Stamps 
Crayon Tally Pencils Marking Sticks 
Rule Cases —, Leather Aprons 
Piekaroons Gaug Load Binder’ 


Books for "Lembermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & co. 


2133 Touhy Ave. HICAGO. iLL. 





Car Door Lumber Rollers eecttenal Board R 





CORINTH co." 


CORINTH, MISS. 


Sawmills, Edgers 
Smooth End Trimmers 
Mill Supplies 








LEMIEUX BROS., INC. 


FORESTERS--TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS--CIVIL ENGINEERS 
410-22 Maritime Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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FUNG Yh y E. Webster Lumber Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


BERS FACTORY 
YARD. STOCK od i CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 

Reliable Shippers 31 Years 
WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 
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& Coach employees. A total of 3,757 
suggestions were submitted by 1,142 
employees during the year ended 
March 17, and 801 were accepted and 
won prizes. 








Post war problems and the part which wood 
will play in the future of the world were 
discussed by the famous New Orleans ship 
builder, Andrew Jackson Higgins (right) 
and Milton Wunderlich, sales manager of 
Insulite, at a recent meeting in Minneapolis, 
Minn. In the above photo Mr. Higgins is 
receiving one of 3,000 Victory spruce trees 
which Insulite has sent to various parts of 
the country in a recent advertising and mer- 
chandising campaign, from Miss Margie 
Wunderlich, daughter of Sales Manager 
Wunderlich of Insulite, who is looking on 





Timber Deal 


One of the biggest hardwood tim- 
ber deals made in eastern Kentucky 
in many years was closed a few days 
ago when the Mowbray-Robinson 
Lumber Co., Combs, Ky., purchased 
some twenty thousand acres in Perry 
and Leslie counties; much of it is vir- 
gin timber. 

The Mowbray-Robinson Lumber Co. 
has a band mill at Combs, Ky., which 
will saw much of the better timber, 
while much of the lower grades are 
to be cut by two or three smaller 
mills to be located on the property. 


Memorial Athletic Field 


The name of Edward L. Green, vice 
president in charge of production of 
the Union Lum- 
ber Co., who died 
in January of 
this year, is to be 
perpetuated by 
naming the ath- 
letic field of the 
city of Fort 
Bragg, Calif., the 
Edward Lowe 





E. L. Green 





Green Memorial 
Athletic Field. 

A movement to 
this end has the 
support of the 
schools of Fort 
Bragg and Men- 
docino, while 
friends and asso- 
ciates of the late lumber executive are 
sponsoring the drawing of plans 
which call for modernizing the field. 
Funds are being raised to finance the 
improvements to the athletic field and 

















to build a memorial players’ bench dent 01 
































beside the football field, with suitah) MM and tw: 
plaque. = 
The committee handling the affai; a te 
is composed of Otis R. Johnson; aap 
James Busch, district attorney of the at nis h 
county; James L. Snell, superintendey ff brother, 
of city schools at Fort Bragg; Leon. organiz 
ard B. Allison, Donald Blessing, Ray.J% was act 
mond Shannon and Kenneth Mon. *¢ Dis 
eagle. years ag 
At the time of his death, Mr. Gren pg. ca. 
was general manager of the Unioff timber | 
Lumber Co. at Fort Bragg, with direc. his hom 
tion over all company activities jj He had ! 
Mendocino County. The wid 
survive 
e 7 HENR 
Obituaries othe P 
ber oper 
of McCle 
RUSSELL ARBUTHNOTT, partner inf in Olymp 
the business of the Royal Oak Lumber extended 
Co., New Westminster, B. C., passe the McC] 
away recently. a combin 
factory, i 
CORNELL BURROWS BRAISTED, 1) he acqui 
a buyer for Wayne Lumber Co., Brook- tions at 
lyn, N. Y., died May 8 in a hospital in 1942, he ; 
Montclair, N. J., after a short illness 


propertie: 


He was a resident of Upper Montclaitf he operat 


and a member of the Nylta Club offi) healt 

New York. Surviving are his widov, Olympia | 

a daughter, his parents, and a brother ing are 
grandson, 


CARROLL, 56, president daughter 


Lumber Co. and Fly 


RICHARD J. 
of Wilderness 


Coal & Lumber Co., Charleston, W. Va ALLAN 
died unexpectedly of a heart attack 0 manager | 
May 11 at a hospital in Cincinnati Cheam V; 
Ohio. Mr. Carroll also was a membel cently. 

of the board of directors of the Na FERRIS 
tional Bank of Commerce in Charles tam 
ton. Surviving are his widow, tw Ca e 
daughters, two grandchildren, threesis ii Sident 

113 aeeeil ed May 
ters, and a brother, William A. Carroll Revtena’ E 


with whom he was associated in busi 


from colli 
ness. 


ee ee father in t 
COONEY, 82, 









































NEIL pioneer Grayg@ler tracts 
Harbor lumberman, died in an AbeTupper La 
deen, Wash., hospital May 8, followgtor in th 
ing a long illness. He became assog@forestry in 
ciated with the Grays Harbor Comme Meigs was 
cial Co., pioneer lumber manufacturits Empire Sta 
concern, in 1889, and became assistall Hon and al 
manager of the company in 1906 and ifMtions, H, 
1913 was made general manager. lendelssoh 
bought out the other stockholders (@P''viving 
the company in 1920 and became th@@aughters, 
sole owner. He continued as manage WILLIA} 
and owner until the company ceast@) “seme 
operation in 1929. Under Mr. Cooney gi, Saws 
management, the Grays Harbor Com ital M: eg 
mercial Co., which was located at (i... ion 
mopolis, Wash., became one of the big te 
gest lumber producing firms in “MJ RICHAR] 
West. He was an ardent sportsmaleser of By 
interested in trapshooting and huntin ‘vlorado Ch 
He never married. Surviving relativ@i; he haq } 
include two nephews and four niece Wing are ] 

—E P SON, 

WILLIAM C. ERNEST, 80, at 
time part owner of the Port Hu Hi McHAany 
Lumber & Coal Co., Port Huron, Mi imberman 
died at his home there on May 4, 2G, at a ho 
a long illness. His widow survives‘ ” he w 
do also two daughters and two "Mme he ya 

eat tis home th: 

FLEMMON E. GLOYD, 838, a form digan oan 
partner with his brother, the late 4 "3, where he 
Gloyd, in Gloyd Bros. Lumber C0. Kal limber (Co, 
sas City, Mo., died April 22 in Beret 'S widow, 
Hills, Calif., where he had made ions, 
home since 1923. Two brothers survi\ JOSE 

eee EPH M 

JOSEPH A. GABEL, 70, prominent" ca. die 
tired Pacific Northwest jumberns 1 May 18. | 
died May 9 at a Tacoma, Wash. F oe survive 
pital, where he had been ill for t two dau; 
time. He had been a lumber Drek DWIG 
wholesaler and producer, and “MB. VIGHT I 
founder of the Pacific Mutual Door ° patitemer 
Tacoma. He was a former Washiné! htinn to tl 
state librarian and was a former W# ine Ww 
ington state committeeman of thé * 8h sery 


he was a member nittee be 
S 
Club. 


who is Pr 


publican party; 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
vivors include his widow, 


» die ed rec 
e 
"pital follo 


j Mae ‘ 
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chi dent of the Pacific Mutual Door Co.; 
le and two brothers, 
ARTHUR G. LOPER, 76, a founder 


air of Loper Bros. Lumber Co., Port Jef- 
mn; ferson Station, Long Island, N. Y., died 
them at his home there on May 12. With his 
ent/m brother, the late Gilbert EK. Loper, he 
On organized the company in 1889. He 
was active in civie affairs. Surviving 


ay- are his widow, whom he married fifty 
ne ears ago; a son, and three daughters. 
"ee B. G. LYNCH, 69, lumberman and 


ion timber buyer, died of a heart attack at 
his home in Jonesboro, Ark., on May 1. 
He had been in ill health for some time. 
The widow, a daughter, and a brother 
survive him. 


HENRY McCLEARY, 82, formerly one 
of the Pacific Northwest’s largest lum- 
ber operators and founder of the town 
of McCleary, Wash., died at his home 

er iff in Olympia, Wash., May 8, following an 
mberm extended illness. In 1898 he founded 
the McCleary Timber Co., consisting of 
acombined sawmill and sash and door 
factory, in the town of McCleary. Later 
D3 he acquired additional sawmill opera- 
rook-M tions at Shelton, Wash. In January, 
tal inf 1942. he sold his McCleary and Shelton 


Ines properties and moved to Nevada, where 
‘tcl he operated three large cattle ranches. 
ub OMT] health forced him to return to 
yidow Olympia several months ago. Surviv- 
otheMing are his widow; a son, Frank; a 











grandson, and a great grandson; a step- 
daughter and a brother. 


vy. Va ALLAN B. McKAY, president and 
' Mmanager of Indian Hardwoods Ltd., at 
ack Om i ‘ 

‘Cheam View, B. C., passed away re- 


innatl 
rember cently. 


1e Na 


FERRIS JACOBS MEIGS, 75, of 
: Bronxville and Tupper Lake, N. Y., 
m ai president of Santa Clara Lumber Co., 


tied May 9 at his winter residence in 
Daytona Beach, Fla. After graduating 
from college, Mr. Meigs joined his 
father in the development of large lum- 
Graggoer tracts in the Adirondacks near 


Yarrol! 
n busi 
















, Aberf™@Tupper Lake, and later became a fac- 
followg@@tor in the introduction of scientific 
e assogmlorestry in the Adirondack region. Mr. 


Meigs was a charter member of the 
Empire State Forest Products Associa- 
ssistaugguon and also belonged to other organi- 
¢ andi™™tions. He had been a member of the 
-er, H@plendelssohn Glee Club for forty years. 













lders @PUViving are his widow and three 
ame th@™@aughters, 

aa W ea 
mes WILLIAM A. NESSLER, secretary 
C seni nl treasurer of Marion Handle & Box 
0 3 


0, Marion, Ind., died in a Chicago hos- 
ital May 11, where he had been a pa- 


posh Ment for ten days. A brother survives. 
. in (RICHARD O’NEAL PEARSON, man- 
ortsmaleser of Burton-Lingo Lumber Co. at 
nuntilg@@Plorado City, Tex., died there on April 
relativ@#’; he had been ill since January. Sur- 
wr niec@'\Ing are his widow, a daughter, and 


Son, 





at on 
rt Hu MICHAEL J. RADIGAN, 81, veteran 
on, Mich imberman of Wilson, N. Y., died May 
y 4, al, at a hospital in Lockport, N. Y., 
rvives “GP"tre he made his home. Up to the 
two SMEMe he was stricken suddenly ill at 


_ BB home the previous Wednesday, Mr. 
a forRdigan commuted daily to Wilson, N. 


late — ‘Where he had operated the Wilson 
Co., - inber Co. since 1907. Surviving are 
n Bev’ Me widow, two daughters, and two 
made "pons, 

rs survl! 













JOSEPH M. STACY, 83, retired timber 
“nator, died at a hospital in Memphis 
‘May 18. He had been ill for a year. 
thy Survived by his widow, three sons 
“two daughters. 


minent Tg 
umber 
Vash. ™ 





WIGHT M. SWOBE, 66, who before 
py tirement had given much active 
rt to the Pacific Division of the 
onal Wooden Box Association 
en serving on the transportation 
_ uttee both as chairman and mem- 
dled recently at a Berkeley, Calif., 
Mal following a short illness. He 


member 

cy 
‘lub. * 
ro is PE 





MBERM: 





had 
years. He 
two daughters, 


lived in Berkeley for thirty-five 
is survived by his widow, 
and a son. 





MRS. JESSIE MAXENA TOOMER, 
53, wife of Ashton Toomer, Houston, 
Miss., died at her home in that city on 
May 5, after a short illness following 
a major operation at the Mayo Clinic 
at Rochester, Minn. She was active in 
civic organizations and took a promi- 
nent part in Red Cross and other pa- 
triotic movements. Two sisters survive 
her besides her husband. 

CYRUS C. 


YAWKEY, 80, widely 


known Wisconsin lumberman and iden- 
tified 


with numerous other business 
firms and groups 
for many years, 
died at his home 
May 18 following 
an extended ill- 
ness. A native of 
Chicago, he lo- 
. cated in Hazel- 
hurst, Wis., in 
1889, and in 1893 
became treasurer 
and general man- 
ager of Yawkey 
Lumber Co., suc- 
cessor to Yawkey 
& Lee Lumber Co.; 
later he served as 
president of the 
firm. Through his 
efforts the com- 
pany acquired 
large tracts of 
timber in Wiscon- 





sin, as well as 
large tracts of 
yellow pine in 
1927 photo western Florida 


and western pine 
and fir in Oregon. Part of the Oregon 
holdings resulted in organization of the 
Alexander-Yawkey Lumber Co., Prine- 
ville, Ore., of which Mr. Yawkey was 
vice president and director. He was 
an officer of the Yawkey-Bissell Lum- 
ber Co., which operated in Hazelhurst 
and Arbor Vitae for many years, and 
when the YawkKey-Bissell Lumber Co. 
was organized at White Lake, Wis., he 
became vice president and _ director, 
offices he held until his death. In 1906 
he moved his office from Hazelhurst to 
Wausau, and from then until illness 
forced his retirement in 1940, had been 
active in company as well as local in- 
dustrial and civic affairs. His out-of- 
state business interests included direc- 
torship in the Masonite Corporation; 
vice president and director of the On- 
tonagon (Mich.) Fiber Corp.; an organ- 
izer and director of the Minnesota 
Utilities Co.; director of the McCloud 
(Calif.) River Lumber Co.; director of 


the Western Exploration Co., British 
Columbia mining firm. Mr. YawkKey 


was also an organizer of the Marathon 
Paper Co., at Rothschild, Wis., and 


served as president for many years; a 
director of the Tomahawk (Wis.) Kraft 
Paper Co., and the Wausau Paper Mills 
Co., at Brokaw, Wis. Mr. Yawkey was 
actively interested in Boy Scouts and 
in 1938 received the Silver Beaver 
award, the highest single honor scout 
award. During World War I he was 
active in organizing citizens’ military 
training camps, and became captain of 
Company C, 10th infantry, Wisconsin 
State guard. He had also been active 
in promotion of the Red Cross and of 
various Liberty Loan drives. In 1929 
Cyrus C. Yawkey and his sister, the 
late Mary Yawkey White, built and 
presented to San Diego County, Calif., 
the Mount Helix Nature Theater in San 
Diego County as a memorial to their 
mother; they also provided for its per- 
petual care. Surviving are his widow, 
a daughter, three granddaughters, and 
a great-granddaughter. 


















When you want reliable 
quality Maple and Birch floor- 
ing, order “Diamond Hard.” 
Its good manufacture is your 
assurance of satisfaction. 


J.W. WELLS 
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Soft Old-Growth UPPERS and 
Vertical-Grained CLEARS. K-D, 
Smooth-end-trimmed COMMON. 
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LUMBER CORPORATION 
VERNONIA, OREGON 








Shepherd Lumber 
Corporation 


Manufacturers 
Southern Yellow Pine 
General Offices: 
Shepherd Bldg., 
Montgomery, Alabama 
Sales Office: 

815 Fisher Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Plants: 
Montgomery, Alabama 
McRae, Georgia 





Shepherd Brothers 
Company 


Wholesalers 
Southern Yellow Pine 


General Offices: 


Shepherd Bldg., 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Sales Offices: 
Jacksonville, Florida 
815 Fisher Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Wholesale and Distributing Yard: 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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ADVERTISING 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


CARPENTERS APRONS 
Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CoO., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wanted—EMPLOYEES 

















Wanted—EMPLOYEES 


Wanted—USED MACHINERY 











WANTED 
Man to run circular sawmill, cutting timber 
from 400 acres in southern Illinois, either 
with or without a sawmill. Will contract 
cut or hire on salary. No logging as timber 
will be put on mill yard and lumber taken 
away from end of mill. Give reference and 
state proposition in first letter. 
Address “G-38’’, American Lumberman. 





A PRODUCTION MANAGER NOW 


For a large, long-established Virginia lum- 
ber and millwork firm doing special and 
quantity production. Must have proven abil- 
ity, initiative, vision and be able to assume 
responsibility. The man with a record of 
past performance that qualifies him for this 
position can start with a good salary and 
go the limit of his ability with a company 
planning for the future. Write, giving full 
particulars; all replies will be held strictly 
confidential. 
Address ‘“‘G-42,” 


American Lumberman. 


Wanted—EMPLOYMENT 


SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE 
Experienced in both Southern Hardwoods 
and Pine. Excellent record in sales office 
management, Accustomed to calling on 
buying trade. Thoroughly dependable. 

Address ‘‘G-32,” American Lumberman. 

















FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 


A large, successful Wisconsin furniture fac- 


tory needs an able, alert superintendent 
right now—a man who knows how to make 
chairs, who understands production and 


cost-control systems, who can shoulder his 
end of responsibilities in a smooth-running 
organization, and inspire plant personnel to 
give him their best. A man with a record 
of performance that qualifies him for this 
position can start with a good salary—and 
go far with an old, established company now 
directed by a management that is looking 
forward to an even greater future. Write at 
once, giving full particulars. 
Address ‘“E-88.’" American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Combination planing mill machine man not 
over 40. One who is willing to work and 
learn everything pertaining to full opera- 
tion, thereby working up to full superin- 
tendency of plant consisting of circular 
sawmill, steam dry kiln, planing mill with 
band resaw. A good opportunity for a 
gentleman. Plant is modern and is in a 
southern city of over 30,000 population. No 
rush to fill this job as it is largely a post 
war planning, but job is open now for a 
hustler. 
Address ‘‘G-33,"" American Lumberman. 


WORKS MANAGER 
Take complete charge medium size Wood- 
working Plant now working overtime on 
long term War Contracts. Company has 
long record of steady growth, is highly 
rated financially and widely known. Per- 
manent position at high salary for capable 
executive who can handle men and plan 
and direct production. 
Address “G-34,"" American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED YARD MAN 
To scale and grade lumber and supervise 
piling and kiln drying for woodworking 
plant at Rockford, Ill., doing war and other 
essential work. Permanent. yood opportu- 
nity. Give full particulars including wages 
expected. 
Address “G-39", American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED SAWMILL MAN 
Who can operate Enterprise Saw and take 
charge of crew about 8 men at Custer, South 
Dakota in Black Hills. A good town and 
very healthful. In answering state age, ex- 
perience, and references. Good monthly sal- 
ary and steady work. DAKOTA SASH & 
DOOR COMPANY, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 











SUPERINTENDENT 

For large wholesale and retail distribution 
yard with planing mill facilities, which 
has been operating for a great number of 
years in a large southern city. Excellent fu- 
ture for the proper man. State age, experi- 
ence, list of former employers and salary 
expected. 


Address “G-35"’, American Lumberman. 





YARD MANAGER 
To operate lumber and coal yard, good farm 
trade. Must know estimating. Draft ex- 
empt. Southern Cook County, Illinois. 
Address ‘‘G-37", American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Experienced man who can supervise and op- 
erate cross-cut saws, rip saws, resaw, and 
planers for woodworking plant at Rockford, 
Ill., doing war and other essential work. 
Permanent. Good opportunity. Give full 
particulars including wages expected. 
Address “G-40", American Lumberman, 


54 











SALES MANAGER—BUYER 

Do you want a sales manager who knows 
manufacturing and markets—a man who 
has proved his ability in personal road sell- 
ing, as well as handling a large crew of 
salaried salesmen and large groups of com- 
mission men & wholesalers in selling over 
60 million ft. per year? Do you want a 
lumber buyer who knows mills of the South 
—knows their operation, their grades and 
shipping record? 

Such a man is available for immediate 
employment. Let him give you his record. 

Address “E-82,’’ American Lumberman. 








~ Wanted—Lbr. & Dimension 








— 


WANTED 
One complete overhead log skidding outfit, 
Describe fully; state best cash price. 
PAINTER LUMBER COMPANY 
Morgantown, West Va. 





WANTED TO BUY 
One used Freuhauf Trailer with flat roller 
platform. ATLANTIC LUMBER & SUPPLY 
coO., Bayonne, New Jersey. 
WANTED 
30”, or larger, Circular Resaw, light 3 or 4 
side Matching Planer. 
Address ‘‘G-26'’, American Lumberman, 


SLASHER SAWS WANTED 


12 saws on 16 foot shaft complete with feed 
chains to accommodate mill sawing °M bd, 
ft. per hour. ARTHUR N. RAJALA, Big. 
fork, Minn. 


PLANING MILL BLOWER WANTED 
60” direct connected to 220 HP. motor. Send 











full description with location and _ price, 
W. T. BAILEY LUMBER CO., Virginia, 
Minn. 
WANTED 

Complete late model portable sawmill to- 
gether with cut-off saw edger, sawdust 
chain, etc. Give age, condition, make, and 
price. Also want planer-matcher in good 


condition. DAKOTA SASH & DOOR COM- 
PANY, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 





WATER HEATER 


Good used open or direct contact type, such 
as Cochrane, for utilizing exhaust steam. 
ELK ial agg COAL & LUMBER CO., Swan- 
dale, W. Va. 





WANTED TO BUY 
20 to 30 Ton Locomotive Crane, 
10 to 20 Ton Gas Locomotive. 
1,000 GPM Underwriters Fire Pump. 
15,000 to 20,000 Gal. Oil Tank. 
2—50,000 to 100,000 Gal. Tanks on Towers, 
THE DARIEN CORPORATION 
49 East 41st St., New York, N. Y. 





WANTED TO BUY 
6/4” to 10/4” inclusive Dry No. 1&2 Com- 
mon Hard Maple and Birch for use by 
Agricultural Implement Industry. Can fur- 
nish high priority rating. 
Address “E-83'’, American Lumberman. 


WANTED FOR CASH 
Entire lumber yard stocks. 
BISSELL WRECKING CO. 
7834 W, Grand Ave., Elmwood Park, IIl. 
Phone: Dimwood Park 1198 


WANTED % 
No. 2 Com. & Btr. Sycamore, Beech or 
Tupelo in straight or mixed cars. Give 
amount of No. 2 Com. J. P. DODGE AND 
SON, Ashtabula, O. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Roofer Rejects, Car Bracing 











100,000 feet 


and Dunnage 4/4” and 5/4”, Rough or 
Dressed. igh Priorities available. Quote 
prices and deliveries). GARFIELD MILL, 


631 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 


DOORS & MILLWORK 
New or used. Large or small lots. 
BISSELL WRECKING CoO. 
7834 W. Grand Ave., Elmwood Park, III. 
Phone: Elmwood Park 1198 


NO. 2 CONSTRUCTION BOARDS 
2,000,000 ft. 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, x 4” and up 
wide RL—Rough or dressed, green or dry. 








Write or wire quantity available, earliest 
shipment. Quote f.o.b. Norfolk. Also, re- 
quire Dunnage same specification. AA-1 pri- 


ority. 
ELCO LUMBER COMPANY 
4500 Killam Ave. Norfolk, Virginia 


WANTED 
About 1,000 ft. No. 82 Rivetted conveyor 
chain with sprockets, drive, shafting, ete, 
for ‘‘four chain” board sorter. COOP. G.L 
F. FOREST PRODUCTS, INC., Crown Point, 
N. Y. 








BOXBOARD MACHINERY WANTED 


We are in the market for nailing machines 
open and closed back anywhere from two to 
eighteen track. Also interested in Mereen 
Johnson or Morgan Matchers. Edge Trim 
mers, Squeezers and Band Resaws, and any 
other box equipment used in box working 
factories. 

Address ‘“E-78’’, American Lumberman. 


~ Wanted—MISCELLANEOUS © 














RAILS WANTED 
Principally 16-20-25-30 Ib. 
E W. H. DYER CO. 
Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


RAILS: ANY SIZE OR QUANTITY 


Particularly 20 lb. 25 Ib. 30 Ib. 35 Ib. & 40 Ib. 
Secure our price before selling. 
MIDWEST STEEL CORP., 
Charleston, W. Va. 





ccc 
WANTED 
Complete Plants, Pipe-lines, and Industrial 


Enterprises bought for cash or liquidated for 


the owners. Wire, phone or write 0 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT My} 
1044 Canal Bldg., New Orleans, La. MA 55% 

ec 





WANTED 
Finishing lumber B or better, C or D. Ceil- 
ing prices. 
BISSELL WRECKING CO. 
7834 W. Grand Ave., Elmwood Park, III. 
Phone: Elmwood Park 1198 


WANTED FOR CASH 
2 cars No. 2 & No. 3 boards s4s KD, Yp. 
2 cars No. 2 Dim. s4s KD, Yp. Ratings furn- 
ished. G. E. WILLIAMS, Nowata, Okla. 


WANTED TO BUY 
1%” round dry hickory dowels for ladder 
rungs, preferably in 4’ lengths. DAVIDSON 
BROS., Ladder Dept., Henderson, III. 











WANTED 
One or more cars hardwood lumber, any 
species, 54, %, 4/4, 5/4, short lengths, narrow 





strips acceptable. Submit full data. WEiS- 
BERG-BAER Co., 4-05 26 Ave., Astoria, 
Be ee Oe 

WANTED TO BUY 
Five cars of 4/4 Hardwood Shorts. D. A. 


PIKE LUMBER COMPANY, Akron, Indiana. 





———— 





For Sale 
TIMBER & TIMBER LAND — 


ONTARIO TIMBER FOR SALE ; 
15 million ft. 70% Hemlock, 2 million et 
Pine, balance Birch principally; Elm, 4*" 
Hard Maple, Spruce & Balsam, Cedar. 
Acdress ‘‘C-74,”” American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE 
165,000 acres timbered land on 
Atlantic coast $3.50 per acre. ie 
10,473 acres $4.00 per acre. 36,000 ache ri 
this is cut-over land. VIRGINIA R 


CO., Carrsville, Va. 
———— 
WEST COAST TIMBER 
Exceptional opportunity. To close . 
One billion feet, 2/3 Redwood, 1/3 D0 af 
Fir & Misc. Enjoys economic operating vs 
vantages. Purchaseable on liberalized ot 
to responsible parties. No brokers — 
Address ‘“G-28,” American Lumberma™ 
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